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Meet the Shelbys of Clarksdale, Mississippi: Carlton P. 
Shelby; his son, Robert C. (‘Pete’) Shelby and last, 
but not least, third generation Shelby! 

Speaking of resemblance, we'd like to point out that 
Carlton and Pete Shelby are on the same team—and 
we don’t mean football. They’re another famous Union 
Central father-son team, members of The Union 
Central’s Memphis Agency. 

From where we sit, it looks as if we might expect 
another member—say in about 15 years. That’s more 
than mere conjecture. Because, as the youngest Shelby 
grows up, he’s bound to see the wonderful advantages 
a career of Life Insurance offers to men of initiative. 
He’s bound to hear, both from his father and his grand- 
father, how The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
helps its agents make the most of these advantages. 

As Carlton Shelby says: “‘The field of Life Insurance 
draws on every part of a man’s experience. For example, 
both Pete and myself have degrees in Engineering. We 
make use of this training to apply engineering principles 
to the preparation of Life Insurance programs. Believe 
me, there’s no limit to how far a man can go in Life 


Notice any nesemblance 7 








Insurance—especially with a Company like Union 
Central behind him!” 

Yes, the Shelbys know—ai/ Union Central agents 
know—that The Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany is constantly backing them up, constantly making 
their work easier—more rewarding. Excellent sales tools 
are provided, and Union Central has a wide variety of 
insurance plans to meet every life insurance need from 
birth to age 70. What’s more, Union Central provides 
liberal retirement and pension arrangements for its 
agents to make their future happy and secure! 4 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance 


’ Company 
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vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


LIFE SALES Z 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 











(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
195} 
over 
Month 1949 1950 1951 1950 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
See $1,821,000 $1,745,000 $2,068,000 17% 
a 1,711,000 2,335,000 2,355,000 0% 
ree 2,224,000 2,413,000 2,463,000 1% 
a 1,852,000 2,171,000 2,284,000 4% 
___ SE 1,861,000 2,273,000 2,428,000 6% 
ME Sacaases 1,910,000 2,303,000 2,295,000 O% 
| Ree 1,675,000 2,325,000 2,219,000 —5% 
MN. iseaunes 1,778,000 2,540,000 2,165,000 15% 
a eee 1,718,000 2,468,000 1,946,000 21% 
eee 1,861,000 2,595,000 2,283,000 “12% % 
eee 1,901,000 2,692,000 2,446,000 -9% 
aa 2,195,000 2,954,000 
eee $23,730,000* $29,940,000* $24,952,000 4% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
a eer $1,129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 19% 
aa 1,143,000 1,207,000 1,000 7% 
| Serre 1,337,000 1,489,000 1,557,000 5% 
MG, S<aierce 1,256,000 1,352,000 1,510,000 12% 
IE . iaas baa 1,245,000 1,462,000 1,522,000 4% 
ee 1,264,000 1,426,000 1,485,000 % 
UN Scene 1,131,000 1,404,000 1,472,000 5% 
eae 1,157,000 1,785,000 1,467,000 —18% 
See 1,095,000 1,447,000 1,292,000 —11% 
See 1,178,000 1,406,000 1,557,000 1 1% 
MOONS SS saite-s 1,208,000 1,372,000 1,556,000 13% 
BE sxtacwas 1,347,000 1,458,000 
1 er $15,275,000* $17,599,000* $16,061,000 4% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
ae $357,000 $402,000 $395,000 —7% 
Res 75, 433,000 424,000 —7% 
SNS isk dae hoc 433,000 490,000 486,000 —5% 
| A BES 414,000 445,000 466,000 0% 
Ee ee 431,000 479,000 505,000 0% 
OS 416,000 454,000 475,000 5% 
BE actice ca 374,000 413,000 420,000 2% 
NE oe che 381,000 414,000 424,000 2% 
WG “ssiavdo 384,000 411,000 449 000 9% 
Eee 416,000 500,000 481,000 —A% 
OS eee 395,000 455,000 453,000 0% 
B, wase sees 360,000 370,000 
err $4,930,000* $5,400,000* $4,978,000 1% 


GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 














CONTRACTS 

ORG eo aan $335,000 $203,000 $321,000 58% 
. jae 193,000 695,000 640,000 —8% 
ee 454,000 434,000 420,000 —3% 
NN as Sta 182,000 374,000 308,000 —18% 
es Fe 185,000 _ 332,000 401,000 21% 
BE oasaeas 230,000 ~ 423,000 335,000 21% 
eee eee 170,000 508,000 327,000 36% 
Os i ccawas 240,000 341,000 274,000 —20% 
RRs Saccadtee 239,000 610,000 205,000 —6O% 
ree 267,000 f 245,000 —64% 
De es 298,000 865,000 437,000 —49% 
See a iy 488,000 1,126,000 

MOMs adhe ee $3,525,000* $6,941,000* $3,913,000 —29% 


* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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E ARE starting a new year. It is quite possible 

however, that events that made the headlines in 
1951 will in large measure again dominate in 1952. 
Among these major events are: inflation, accident and 
health coverages, war, agents’ earnings and politics. 

Inflation, a financial malignancy, became worse last 
year. So far as we can see there is nothing in the offing 
that is going to slow it down or change its direction. 
Those in a position to take some positive steps con- 
tent themselves with treating the symptoms rather than 
the disease. Those who suffer most—fixed income 
groups—are drowned out by unioneers and other pres- 
sure groups. Their philosophy apparently is “I'll get 
mine and to hell with the others.” In this category the 
future does not look good, particularly for businesses 
like ours where money is the stock in trade. 

After testing the water for many years the life com- 
panies have begun and will continue to plunge into the 
personal accident and health whirlpool. We use these 
expressions advisedly since compared to life coverages 
the A. & H. field offers a tremendous variety of policies 
and coverages. The life companies are also going to 
find claim work in the new sphere somewhat more com- 
plicated and controversial. There isn’t much question 
when a policyholder reaches retirement age or when 
he dies. Whether he is really sick or had a genuine acci- 
dent or his wife hit him with a piece of furniture is an- 
other matter. It is, however, personal insurance cover- 
age and as time goes on more and more life companies 
will write it. They will probably also get into the hos- 
pitalization field to round out the program. This is the 
age of super markets—you get all you need at one place. 
It is quite possible that in the not too distant future 
life companies will function in the same manner—com- 
plete personal coverage. Another trend in the natural 
course of events will be some standardization of A. & H. 
policies. The number of contracts and the variety of 
coverages now available is out of all proportion to basic 
needs, This situation has developed from sales pressure. 
.\s more life companies enter the A. & H. field the super- 
\isory authorities in the different states undoubtedly 
Will sponsor legislation to establish some order in the 
present endless variety of policies and coverages. 

Two events in connection with the war that is some- 
times called a police action will be intensified this year. 
‘he demand for manpower will develop from two 
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sources ; first the needs of the armed forces and secondly, 
the opportunities for work in industries supplying war 
goods. The life insurance business will probably find 
recruiting more difficult not only because there will be 
fewer prospective agents available but also because the 
relative income potential will be less attractive. It is 
possible that with A. & H. to sell along with life the 
situation may not be too bad for companies in that 
category. The other major development this year will 
be the formal creation of a catastrophe war pool by the 
life companies. This is primarily a precautionary meas- 
ure since the possibility of a world-wide conflict does 
not seem as imminent now as it did a year ago. 

Joint legislative hearings on Section 213 of the New 
York expense limitation law will be continued this 
month. It is hazardous to predict what may result in 
a situation such as this because it is tied up with 
politics. The general consensus seems to be that the law 
will be changed so that agents will receive a small 
amount more, companies will have some leeway in han- 
dling expenses and those interested in this provision 
of the law will be able to understand it and will know 
what the limitations are. All segments of the life in- 
surance business are in agreement except as to whether 
security benefits for agents should be classified as agency 
expense or part of agents’ compensation. 

There are many smaller matters that will be taken 
care of as they come up in the months ahead. The rul- 
ings of the Wage Stabilization Board that put a crimp 
in group life last year will be resolved so that needed 
protection can be secured. Sales in general, however, 
will do well to keep pace with 1950. The new tax law 
last year and increasing prices this year will cut down 
on the amount the average citizen can be induced to in- 
vest in life insurance. We'll probably hear more about 
reintroducing National Service Life. This would be in 
addition to the gratuitous indemnity now provided. 
Even though such a measure has no merit or place in 
our way of life, it will probably require a great deal of 
effort to kill it. In another field there will be agitation 
for eliminating private placements. Pressure will be 
from two sources: investment bankers who want their 
percentage in this field and the bureaucrats who dislike 
transactions of magnitude being completed without their 
approval. The emphasis on education, particularly in 
the agency end of the business, will continue. 

Overall, of course, 1952 is a political year. Major 
prizes on the federal, state and local levels will be con- 
tested. For the politicians election will be the first 
order of business. It is doubtful that the life insurance 
business will change its traditional attitude of aloofness. 
In bygone days when government was government 
and business was business this was a proper philosophy. 
This year and in the years to come it is highly question- 
able. Change is the law of life. History shows us that 
those who can’t or won't change perish. Trusteeship 
for the savings and security of 86,000,000 Americans is 
a tremendous responsibility. To fulfill it adequately in 
1952 and the years to come will require a great deal 
more activity than in the past. 
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Company 
Aetna Life (Conn.) 
American Home (Kans.) 
American Mutual (Iowa) 
American Standard 
American United (Ind.) 


Baltimore Life (Md.) ........... 


Bankers Mutual (IIl.) 
Beneficial Life (Utah) 


Brotherhood Mutual 


OSE SAR en 


California-Western States 
Canada Life 
Century Life (Texas) 
Citizens L. & C. (Calif.) 


College Life (Ind.) 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) 
Connecticut Mutual 


Conn. Savings Banks 
Constitution Life (Calif. ) 


Continental American 
Continental Assurance 
Crown Life (Canada) 
Expressmen’s Mutual 


Farmers Life (Iowa) 
Federal Life (Illinois) 


Fidelity Life (Canada) 
Fidelity Mutual 


Franklin Life (Illinois) 
Girard Life (Texas) 
Great Northwest (Wash.) 


Great West (Canada) ........... 
Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.) ...... 
Guaranty Income .....5<...5...... 
Guaranty Union (Calif.) ........ 
Guardian International .......... 


Guardian. Life (N. Y.) .......... 
EE I he 
Homesteaders Life .............. 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ........... 
Independent Life (Md.) ......... 


Ee ee ee Ere 
John Hancock Mutual (Mass.) .. 
Kentucky Home Mutual ........ 
Lincoln Mutual (Nebr.) ........ 
London Life (Canada) .......... 


ee gr a 
Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) ........ 
Manhattan Mutual (Kansas) .... 


Manufacturers Life (Canada) 


Maritime Life (Halifax) ...... pe 


ee | a eae 
Ministers Life & Casualty ....... 
Minnesota Mutual (Minn.) ...... 
Monarch Life (Mass.) .......... 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) .......... 


Mutual Life (Canada) .......... 
Wiatiea Gate CDS Vy i se eces 
Mutual Savings (Mo.) .......... 
pen ee CI). oss soc css 
National Guardian (Wisc.) ...... 


Benefit Assn. Ry. Employees .... 


ee 
eee eens 


Excelsior Life (Canada) ......... 


Fidelity H. & A. Mut. ........... 


General American (Mo.) Pease. 


Grange Mutual (Idaho) EES 


1952, DIVIDEND 


Effective Date 
T 


rom 


1/1/50 
1/1/48 
1/1/50 
1/1/52 
1/1/48 


1/1/49 
1/1/48 
1/1/50 
1/1/48 
5/1/50 


7/1/51 
10/1/47 
7/1/51 
1/1/46 
1/1/49 


9/1/51 
1/1/48 
1/1/52 
1/1/50 
1/1/46 


1/1/50 
1/1/49 
9/1/51 
1/1/52 





1/1/47 
2/1/48 
1/1/51 
1/1/51 
1/1/52 


1/1/52 
7/1/50 
1/1/52 
7/1/47 
1/1/49 


6/1/49 
1/1/49 
1/1/50 
7/1/47 
1/1/46 


1/1/48 
1/1/48 
7/1/51 


1/1/49 





1/1/52 
1/1/50 
3/16/48 
10/1/50 
1/1/52 


1/1/50 
1/1/48 
1/1/45 
1/1/52 
1/1/50 


1/1/50 
1/1/50 
7/1/48 
1/1/48 
1/1/48 


1/1/49 
1/1/51 
1/1/48 
1/1/52 
1/1/48 


1/1/33 
1/1/53 
1/1/33 


7/1/52 


1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
5/1/53 





1/1/53 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


9/1/52 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
2/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
4/1/52 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
1/1/53 
3/16/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
6/30/52 
3/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
7/1/52 
7/1/52 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 


1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
1/1/53 
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‘Accumulated 
Scale is: Dividends 
Cont. 2Uu% 
Cont. 2Uu% 
Cont. 3%4% (a) 
None 
Cont. 3.1% 
Cont. 2% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 214% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 31% 
None 
Cont. 3% 
Inc. (10% ) 3% 
Cont. 3314% 
Cont. 3% 
Inc. 3% 
Cont. 3% 
Rev. 3% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 31% 
Cont. 2Uu%4% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 34% 
Cont. (a) 
Cont. 24% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 2Y.% 
Cont. Sod 
Cont. 3% 
Inc. 3% 
Rev. 3% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 2% 
Cont. (a) 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 314% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 214% 
Cont. 214% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 2.85% 
New 3% 
Cont. 2% 
Cont. 3% 
Inc. (4%) 24% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 214% 
Cont. 244% 
Inc. 3% 
Cont. 3.1% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 2% 
Inc. 3% 
Cont. 4% 
Cont. 3% (a) 
Cont. 5% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 3% 
Cont. 2.85% 
Cont. 34% 
Cont. 
Cont. 244% (a) 
Inc. (10%) 3% 
Cont. 344% 
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ee ny Sale Will 
Withdrawable Not Withdrawable be Projected 
2% Jo 2%4% 20 yrs. 
212% 212% 10 yrs, 
3% (a) 3% (a) 20 yrs. 
34% 34% —_——.. 
214% 3.1% Indef 
2% 21% 20 yrs, 
2! 50% 214% to Age 65 
2% 21% 20 yrs 
3% 3% to Age 65 
31% 314% 20 yrs 
22% 2UY.% —— 
2% 2% to Age 65 
3% 3% 20 yrs. 
3-3Y% 3-314% eA | 
214% 3% None 
3% 3% to Age 65 
3% 3% to Age 65 
314% 314% to Age 65 
—— — 5 yrs 
2% 2% Indef. 
3% 3% to Age 65 
24% 3% 20 yrs 
3% 3%% 20 yrs. 
(a) (a) None* 
214% 214% 5 yrs. 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
2% 214% to Age 65 
2% 24% None 
3% 3% None 
2u%4% 2%4% 50 
212% 214% to Age 65 
3% 3% to Age 65 
2% 2% None 
(a) — 20 yrs 
1% 3% 20 yrs 
34% 344% to Age 65 
2% 214% 
214% 214% 1 yr. 
214% 2! / Indef 
214% 3% 20 yrs 
2% 21% Indef. 
2.85% 2.85% None 
3% 3% — 
2% 2% - 
2% 214% 20 yrs 
2% 214% to Age 65 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
21% 214% 10 yrs. 
—- — 20 yrs. 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
3.1% 3.1% to Age 65 
214% 2Y~% to Age 65 
214% 22% 20 yrs 
3% 3% to Age 65 
214% 214% 20 yrs 
2 ; 
214% (a) 214% (a) Indef. 
214% 3% 20 yrs 
3% 3% 45 yrs 
2% (a) 214% (a) to Age 65 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
sae 20 yrs 
21%4% (a) 214% (a) to Age 65 
3% 3% 20 yrs 
(a) (a) 20 yrs 
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Effective Date Accumulated —-———~Instalments— — Sale Will 
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te Oe 8 4 3} ra 1/1/51 +=1/1/53 Cont. 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
National Old Line (Ark.) ....... 1/1/50 1/1/53 Cont. (a) 24% 24% 
National Reserve (Kans.) ....... 1/1/48 = 1/1/53 Cont. 212% 214% 242% 20 yrs. 
New England Mutual ............ 1/1/51 =1/1/53 Cont. 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
iy WOME BARS .0iccedccsccncees 1/1/51 91/1/53 Cont. 214% 244% 24%% 20 yrs. 
North American (Canada) ...... 7/1/48 = 7/1/52 Cont. 344% 3% 3% to Age 65 
North Central (Minn.) .......... 7/1/51 7/1/52 sev. 3% 2% 2270 to Age 65 
Northern Life (Can.) .......... 1/1/48 1/1/53. Cont. 314% 3%27% 3270 20 y-s. 
Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.) ... 1/1/49 =—-1/1/53 Cont. 23%4% 2U%% 2U%4% to Age 65 
Northwestern Nat’l (Minn.) ..... 7/1/51 7/1/52 Inc. 2.75% 2.75% 2.75% to Age 65 
Occidental Life (Calif.) ......... 1/1/50 1/1/53 Cont. 3% to Age 65 
tt ck a enddiimeied 1/1/52 1/1/53 Inc. (20%) 3% 214% 3% to Age 65 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) .......... 1/1/52. 1/1/53 New 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
Pan-American (La.) .........e<: 1/1/48 = 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Penn Mutual Life (Pa.) ......... 1/1/52. 1/1/53 Inc. 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ......... 1/1/48 1/1/53 Cont. 242% 242% 10 yrs. 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ........ 1/1/48 7/1/52 Cont. 3% 3% 3% Indef. 
Pioneer Mutual (N. D.) ......... 1/1/48 = 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 212% 214% 20 yrs. 
Pioneer National (Kans.) ....... 6/30/49 6/30/52 Cont. 3% 3% 3% lyr. 
Presbyterian Ministers .......... 1/1/48 1/1/53 Cont. 34% 4% 3%% to Age 65 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ......... 1/1/50 = 1/1/53 Cont. (h) 3% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
La Sauvegarde (Can.) .......... — 4/1/53 Cont. 314% 314% sone None 
Security Benefit Life ............ 1/1/52. 1/1/53 Inc.(10%) 3% 2% 22% 20 yrs. 
Security Life & Trust (N. C.) ... 5/1/48 9/1/52 Cont. 4% 3% 3% 20 yrs. 
Service Life (Nebr.) ............ 6/1/48 4/1/53 Cont. 2% 2% 244% 
Shenandoah Life (Va.) .......... 1/1/49 1/1/53 Cont. 3% % zo 214% 3% to Age 65 
Southern Farm Bureau .......... 1/1/49 3/1/52 Cont. 214% 2% 212% 5 yrs. 
Southern States (Tex.) ........ 1/1/50 1/1/53 Cont. 314% 2% 212% None 
Sovereign Life (Can.) .......... 1/1/40 1/1/53 Cont. 314% 2%4% 20 yrs. 
State Farm (Ill.) ...........00: 1/1/49 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
State Mutual (Mass.) ........... 1/1/51 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 3% 3% to Mature 
Sunset Life (Wash.) ............ 1/1/50 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 2% 2%4% None 
= Perpeenehes 1/1/48 1/1/53 Cont. 214% 234% 242% lyr. 
Oo ee ee eee 1/1/50 =1/1/53 Cont. (h) 3% 3% 3% to Age 65 
United American (Colorado) .... 4/1/48 4/1/53 Cont. 234% 244% 24290 None 
Victory Life (Kansas) .......... 2/1/49 =2/1/53 Cont. 2% 2% 214% 20 yrs. 
Victory wre ae 1/1/50 1/1/53 Cont. 24% 214% Indef. 
West Coast Life ...............- 7/1/49 1/1/53 Cont. 214% 214% 214% 20 yrs. 
Western Life (Montana) ........ 1/1/48 = 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 2% 76 214% to Age 65 
Wisconsin Life (Wisconsin) ..... 1/1/48 1/1/53 Cont. 3% 22% 2% to Pay Up 
World Insurance (Nebraska) .... 1/1/48 = 1/1/53 Cont. 214% 2% 2% 20 yrs. 
(a) or guaranteed rate, if higher. (gz) also 3%%. 
(b) first termination dividends paid. (h) except term. 
(d) non-participating policies are issued, but stockholders are not all (1) on CSO policies; 3% on other. 
owed profits which are therefore paid to policyholders instead. (u) CSO; continued for other issues. 
U. S. BUSINESS—ALL COMPANIES 
(Compiled by Life Insurance Assn. of America) 
Paid For (000 omitted) 
(a) 
:; Policies & Certificates Amount 
Class 1950 1951 Vol. % 1950 1951 Vol. % 
ON ck cep cabewanles 8,045 8,400 355 4.4 $18,070,000 $18,500,000 430,000 24 
A a 14,924 14,600 —324 -2.2 ,402,000 5,500,000 98,000 1.8 
a” See 5,059 4,300 -—759 -15.0 7,203,000 4,800,600 —2,403,000 -~33.4 
28,028 27,300  -728 -2.6 $30,675,000 —- $28,800,000 —-1,875,000 6.1 
In Force 
(b) 
OT fn 66,521 69,900 3,379 5.1 $149,800,000 $160,000,000 10,200,000 6.8 
Weekly Prem. ............ 107,590 109,000 1,410 1.3 33,337,000 34,900,000 1,563,000 4.7 
MOPS hee oc cchcip ak eae aia ness 27,969 30,600 2,631 94 50,910,000 58,300,000 7,390,000 14.5 
202,080 209,500 7,420 3.7 $234,047 ,000 $253,200,000 19,153,000 2 


a) Does not include revivals, increases, etc. 
b) Net after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 
Policyholders estimated at 86,000,000. 
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Little did | realize 
the potentialities! 


CLAUDE L. FREED 


November 29, 1951 
Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Becker: 


I want to take this opportunity to tell you how proud and 
thrilled I am that our Philadelphia Division, with approximately 
$12 million of new production, attained first honors nationally 
in 1951. 

In 1945 when I opened the Philadelphia office in a virgin area, 
little did I realize the potentialities of a Franklin agency franchise. 
At that time the Company had only about $300 million of insur- 
ance in force; however, the meteoric rise of the friendly Franklin 
has been almost unbelievable . . . and with the constant coopera- 
tion and guidance received from you, and your official family, my 
associates and I have found it relatively easy to keep pace with 
the Company’s remarkable progress. 

It has been exceedingly gratifying to note the earnings of our 
associates .. . many of whom have doubled—and even tripled— 
their former incomes; and a few have attained earnings which 
can only be termed as fabulous. The reason is simple . . .““Package- 
programs on exclusive merchandise that have high public ac- 
ceptance.”’ 

To have been “President for a week” last year when our great 
Company attained Billion Dollar stature was a rare privilege; and 
being a field associate whose division contributed in a major way 
to the Company’s $200 million net gain last year (a figure ex- 
ceeded by few companies in the Ordinary field) presents a chal- 
lenge to have our agency maintain leadership in 1952, 


Sincerely, 


Claude L. Freed 
CLF :cm Divisional Manager 








CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance Jn Force 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


KIRAN TKILIEN ILRI company” 
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Agency Management Meeting 


IRST of all, I should like to 

pay particular tribute to all the 

staff members and officers of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. Never have I ob- 
served a greater display of zeal, 
enthusiasm, and coordinated team- 
work than is in evidence among these 
good people who serve so unselfishly 
and so effectively. Such a situation 
just doesn’t happen—it bespeaks 
sound leadership—it is but the re- 
flection of those charged with the 
final responsibility. 

None can deny the inspired lead- 
ership of John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., who raised the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
from its very birth to the full ma- 
turity of its thirty years. His rare 
talents, boundless energy, and un- 
tiring devotion to a cause, will live 
in our memories until the last of us 
—who were exposed to that dynamic 
personality—has gone with Marshall 
to the Great Beyond. 


Future Bright 


But the organization has not 
stopped there. Charles Zimmerman, 
with his brilliant mind, quiet con- 
fidence, and friendly demeanor, has 
taken up the mantle of leadership 
in a manner so typical of him. He 
will continue to build on a great 
foundation. Under his guidance I 
predict that the accomplishments of 
our Association in the years ahead 
will dwarf by comparison those 
splendid achievements of the past. 

A life insurance company stays 
i business and performs its func- 
tions through three main contribu- 
‘ting factors. These represent the 
three sides of a triangle, usually 
quilateral. For thirty years, this 
‘ternal triangle of ours—yours and 
nine—has continued to provoke my 
‘uriosity. Particularly in recent 
years I have watched very closely 
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OLEN E. ANDERSON 
Vice President, 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


its effect on the business. While in 
the past | have called it our eternal 
triangle, it seems to me now to have 
become something of an infernal 
triangle. 

The first side of the triangle is 
loadings; the second side is excess 
interest ; and the third side savings 
on mortality. Let’s examine the 
three sides of this triangle one by 
one. Before we do that, however, 





I should like to remind a good many 
members of this audience of a talk 
that was given to the Combination 
company officers gathered in the 
Commodore Hotel several years ago, 
when Mr. Carrol Shanks was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Shanks 
stated that it was his belief that life 
insurance is a sales and service busi- 
ness and not a financial institution. 


Sales and Service 


I subscribe wholeheartedly to that 
concept. To me the only justifica- 
tion for the existence of our business 
is sales and service. We sell secu- 
rity and then, by a continuing service, 


see that it is delivered. When life 
insurance companies, their officers, 
sales representatives, and employees 
cease to accept that premise, there 
will be no further justification for 
maintaining the business as private 
enterprise. 

I may not live to see it or may 
not be active in the business, but I 
predict that life insurance compa- 
nies whose officers know that the 
functions of their companies are 
sales and service will last longer and 
rise to greater heights than those 
whose officers think they are great 
financial institutions. Some people 
are inclined to forget all too quickly 
that the institution of life insurance 
has attained its great size because 
each company has a sales and service 
organization which puts business on 
the books—which brings in the 
money—which permits the business 
to continue. 





The Triangle 


Now back to the triangle. One 
side, as I said, is loadings. Every- 
one in this room knows that the 
gross annual premium which ap- 
pears in the rate book is made up 
of the net level premium fixed by an 
assumed mortality table and rate of 
interest ; and a surcharge or loading, 
added to cover the cost of doing 
business. This is the point of my 
immediate discussion. While actu- 
aries can make this loading any 
amount desired, it is not as flexible 
as might appear because a com- 
petitive position must be maintained. 

This very natural restraint says 
in effect that if loadings are too 
heavy, premiums will be too high; 
and if premiums are too high, we 
will not sell any life insurance. 

In order for a sales and service 
organization to have something to 
sell and to service, a lot of people 

(Continued on the next page) 
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not necessarily connected with the 
sales department of the company 
must help to create the product to 
be sold. This is true in any line of 
business, and it is especially true in 
life insurance. Not enough credit 
has been given to the actuaries who 
make the calculations necessary to 
create a premium for all types of 
policies which will, in the long run, 
keep them saleable at a competitive 
level. Not only do they help us 
immeasurably in the calculation of 
premiums, but they are largely re- 


sponsible for the creation of the 
various types of policies to fit the 
needs of the various clients to whom 
we hope to sell, and do sell, life 
insurance. These technical people 
rarely ever meet the insuring public, 
but they are a tremendous force for 
good, backing us up in the matter 
of having a saleable product—with- 
out them we would have nothing but 
a rule of thumb to go by, and I am 
sure would wind up disastrously. 
However, very few people will dis- 
agree when I say that having arrived 
at reasonable loadings, and hence 
the policyholders’ price for our 
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iL Not taken policies. 
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‘ Our Modified Life 3... 

i offering every attraction of low 

net cost... is written standard 
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It covers the market 


Continental 


... and avoids the disadvan- 
tages of the fine line between 
“preferred” and “standard.” 


Assurance Company 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


ORDINARY + GROUP + GROUP PERMANENT 


Associates: 

Continental Casualty 
Company 

Transportation Insurance 
Company 














product, there is little the actuaries 
can do to produce additional income 
from that source for the companies, 
That they help us in hundreds of 
other ways is completely understood, 
but hardly pertinent to the particular 
subject to which I am addressing 
myself here today. 


Can sales forces exert any in- 
fluence to help create savings from 
loadings? The efforts of our sales- 
men have a simple yet far-reaching 
effect on this problem. Quite apart 
from a general over-all increase in 
efficiency of operation which brings 
about savings in loadings, an in- 
crease in volume and premium in- 
come also will result in savings, be- 
cause it tends to lower the unit costs 
of operation. This has had such a 
powerful effect on costs that some 
companies no doubt are maintaining 
their existing unit costs of operation, 
even in the face of the inflation we 
are now experiencing. 


Now let me ask you who can in- 
crease volume and premium income? 
You know the answer as well as I: 
Only the sales force, if it keeps on 
selling. 


Second Side 


A second side of the triangle, 
which has played a very important 
part in the past, and plays an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
present and in the future, is the 
matter of excess interest. Excess 
interest, if and when it is earned, 
is the direct result of the operation 
on the financial side of the house. 
Twenty years ago excess interest 
was a very important part of our 
so-called eternal triangle, and pro- 
vided funds which alone met many 
of our obligations. 


I have heard one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in our business make 
the statement regarding his own 
company, that the difference in 
earnings on investments today and 
twenty, or twenty-five years ago, 
would provide enough money to 
pay all of the current dividends in 
the particular mutual company re 
ferred to, and would have a compa 
rable effect in a stock company. To 
day excess interest is little more 
than a fond memory, and all sign: 
point toward that being a con- 
tinuing condition. The life insurance 
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companies of America and Canada 
have the finest financial brains in 
the world, and they are doing a 
monumental job of investing bil- 
lions of dollars under the most trying 
circumstances which ever existed. 
Occasionally, we seem to get a ray 
of hope, and it looks as though in- 
terest rates may stiffen a little, but 
| doubt if there are very many 
financial men in the country today 
who believe that our current econ- 
omy, or our economy in the fore- 
seeable future, is going to permit 
interest rates much higher than 
those under which we now operate. 


Sales Supply Money 


Without even touching on the very 
controversial subject of whether or 
not a life insurance company should 
invest in common stocks, I think 
it is clearly evident that even those 
brave souls in our business, who 
have taken the plunge and have 
purchased millions of dollars of com- 
mon stocks, have accounted for such 
a small portion of the investment 
portfolio that the higher yields pro- 
vided by the common stock returns 
hardly make any impression on the 
total interest earnings of any partic- 
ular company. There is also some- 
thing to be said for the risk involved, 
but that is an entirely separate story. 

In trying to develop my point, I 
think it appropriate and pertinent 
to remark that the money which the 
financial side of our business invests 
is brought into the company through 
the sale and conservation of life 
insurance by the sales forces. It is 
the same story as before. If com- 
panies need more excess interest, and 
admittedly we can use it in the face 
of rising costs, there must be more 
premium income to invest. Only 
we, of the sales forces, can supply 
the bulk of that income. 


Mortality 


The third and last side of our 
triangle is, of course, savings in 
mortality. 

To me, savings in mortality repre- 
sent our one great hope for provid- 
ing funds to meet adequately the 
rising costs of doing business, and 
in an important way avoid the neces- 
sity of substantially raising premium 
rates ; and even if rates are raised it 
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roofing business.” 


that. 





Home Office: 
Newark, N. J. 





Western Home Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Prudential Security Plans Sell Because They Serve 





Jack O’Keefe says, “I thought $10,000 of life insurance was 
out of the question for me. I was just getting started in the 


But Jack’s Prudential man told him about the “Modified 5” 
plan. He showed Jack that, during the first five years, his 
premiums would be 50% less than in later years—that even 
the higher 6th year premium would be less than the rate 
for most participating Whole Life policies at the attained 
age. At age 28 this valuable protection costs Jack $10.90 a 
month during the first five years—only $21.80 a month after 
Dividends will reduce these costs further. 


The “Mod 5” is just as good a buy at other ages too. It’s 
easy to sell because your prospects can afford it now. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, but of course true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 





does nothing for the business already 
in force. 

Greater operating efficiency can 
play a part but can’t begin to do the 
whole job. So let’s talk about sav- 
ings in mortality for a minute. To 
some extent this is the responsibility 
of the underwriting and medical de- 
partments. They help tremendously 
by keeping abreast of the times to 
the extent that they recognize and 
practice good selection—and I don’t 
necessarily mean strict selection, for 
there is a major distinction. They 


bend every effort to bring us the 
benefit of medical research on physi- 
cal impairments and occupational 
hazards. 

The field forces, as a whole, have 
become notably selection minded and 
where it once was both fashionable 
and the accepted thing to battle the 
underwriting and medical depart- 
ments—usually without success, I 
might add—today, managers and 
general agents, and to a large extent 
agents themselves, have a real ap- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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preciation of the very close relation- 
ship between submission of good 
risks and continuing competitive op- 
portunity. 

Now, this is where you and I as 
agency men get into the act, because 
the really important savings in mor- 
tality can only continue if the sales 
department really keeps on selling. 

Stop selling and your mortality 
experience inevitably gets worse. I 


shouldn’t have to say it, but for my 


own protection I want to go on 


record with the statement that all 
life insurance companies could and 
would ‘Jischarge all of their obli- 
gations if not another dollar of in- 
surance business was put on the 
books. But I’m talking about per- 
petuating the life insurance business 
indefinitely—and I’m not talking 


about what some people choose to 
call “The Mad Race for Volume”— 
although I happen to be one of 
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eligible for group life insurance. 





those who think that growth ind 
expansion of life insurance coverage 
is really healthy for the entire na- 
tion. 

Furthermore, while savings in 
mortality can continue due to mar- 
gins already provided by our pres- 
ent tables, sales can help to keep 
mortality experience down indefi- 
nitely by pumping in an ever-ex- 
panding volume of new business— -of 
good quality, of course—which will 
produce bigger savings (in relation 
to the assumed expected) than aged 
business already in force. Need | 
add that all such new business we 
write now and in the future, will 
benefit from naturally improving 
mortality throughout the nation. 

There are three sides of our tri- 
angle—no longer equilateral but a 
right angle triangle in which sav- 
ings in mortality is the hypotenuse, 
and if I haven’t forgotten my geom- 
etty, in any right angle triangle, the 
square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides. 


Opportunity 


That closes it up—savings from 
loadings, excess interest, and mor- 
tality. I have touched on each in 
order to indicate to you the vital 
role sales and salesmanship play in 
relation to all three. If you think | 
press too hard on the importance 
of sales and service in our entire 
operation, take a quick look at Pages 
8 and 85 in the “Fact Book,” pub- 
lished by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. See how little life insurance 
was sold without a sales force. 

In spite of all the confusion which 
now exists in our economy, the 
weight of the evidence indicates that 
the trend is definitely upward in 
incomes, production, and general 
business activity. Of most impor- 
tance to us is the accepted opinion 
that spendable income will con- 
tinue to rise also. Here is the op- 
portuyity and now is the time for 
you and me to spread optimism and 
enthusiasm over our entire sales 
force. 


Teacher: "What's the difference 
between caution and cowardice?" 
Pupil: “Caution is when you're 


afraid, and cowardice is when the 


other fellow is afraid." 
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In his opinion, the Attorney Gen- 





HIS is part II of the interest- 

ing discussion brought about 

by unions. The first part 
appeared in the January issue. 

Che Attorney General of Georgia 
had under consideration the pro- 
visions of a trust indenture between 
Laundry Workers International 
Union and the employees of laundry 
workers who, under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the union, 
had agreed to pay to designated 
trustees a certain sum each nionth 
for each employee for the purpose 
of creating a welfare fund. The 
contributions were to be held by the 
trustees (in the indenture called 
“The Social Security Department 
of the Union”) and to be used in 
part for the payment of death bene- 
fits. It is not clear from the state- 
ment of facts in the opinion whether 
the trustees planned to obtain a 
group life policy or were to pay the 
death benefits directly from the 
trust funds. 


Question of Jurisdiction 


The trustees contended that the 
situs of the entire matter was in 
the State of Indiana since the Social 
Security Department was physically 
located in Indiana, the trust funds 
were to be administered in and 
from that state, and all payments 
and claims were to be made by 
checks issued there. Notwithstand- 
ing this contention, the Attorney 
General ruled that the plan involved 
the doing of a life insurance business 
in Georgia in so far as Georgia 
employers and residents were con- 
cerned. He stated that in his opinion 
the question was controlled by the 
ase of Palmetto Fire Insurance 
Company v. Conn. By parity of 
reasoning, the Attorney General 
stated that where an employee as- 
sumes employment with a Georgia 
employer, by virtue of that act the 
‘mployee obtains for himself the 
advantage of insurance which be- 
fore that moment did not exist ; that 
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the resulting insurance is a Georgia 
contract. 

The Attorney General distin- 
guished Boseman v. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
on the ground that the question there 
was not the right of the state to regu- 
late, but the legality of a contract 
provision that the law of the State 
of Pennsylvania should control in 
construction of the contract. 


Michigan 


A New York insurance company, 
not authorized to do business in 
Michigan, entered into a group life 
and health and accident contract 
with the trustees of a welfare fund 
established in New York as the re- 
sult of collective bargaining agree- 
ments between an_ international 
union and the several employers of 
the union members. Some of the 
employers were domiciled in Mich- 
igan. It was not a contributory 
plan, the employers paying a fixed 
percentage of the company’s pay- 
roll into the fund. The declaration 
of trust contained the provision, 
“This trust is created and accepted 
in the State of New York and all 
questions pertaining to the validity 
or construction of this instrument 
and of the acts and transactions of 
the parties hereto shall be determined 
in accordance with the laws of the 
State of New York.” The trustees 
of the fund assembled the premiums 
in New York and paid them to the 
company in that state. Individual 
certificates were delivered to the 
trustees in New York who, in turn, 
distributed them to the various em- 
ployees. Claims were paid at the 
home office of the New York in- 
surer. 


GORDEN C. REEVES 
Assistant General Counsel, 
Lincoln National Life 


The Attorney General concluded 
that a review of the Michigan stat- 
utes disclosed an intention of the 
Michigan Legislature to assure the 
Michigan public of the benefit of 
supervision by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of any insuror that could 
reach the Michigan public or resi- 
dents of Michigan, except where 
insurance is solicited by mail alone. 
He stated September 6, 1945 that 
whether an individual employee is 
solicited by a recognized agent or 
is represented by his union in nego- 
tiations with his employer, the com- 
pany in question would be doing 
business in Michigan. In this con- 
nection he relied upon /nternational 
Harvester Company v. Indiana, 
quoting in part, “The old notion 
that ‘mere solicitation’ is not ‘doing 
business’ when -it is regular, con- 
tinuous and persistent, is fast losing 
its force.” In addition, he relied 
upon Hoopeston Canning Company 
v. Cullen, quoting extensively from 
Justice Black’s opinion in that case. 


Ohio Opinion 


In his request for an opinion by 
the Attorney General, the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance had outlined 
the facts as follows: 

“A life insurance company or- 
ganized under the laws of another 
state and authorized to do life in- 
surance business in the State of 
Ohio has issued to a national 
retailers’ equipment association, 
which maintains general offices in 
Missouri and which has member 


(Continued on the next page) 
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retailers in Ohio, a group life 
insurance policy under which the 
members of the retail association 
located in Ohio, their employees 
and dependents are eligible for 
life insurance. Section 9426-1 of 
the General Code of Ohio does not 
appear to describe any form of 
group life insurance under which 
the retail members, their em- 
ployees and dependents would be 


eligible for group life insurance. 
Section 9426-2 in part provides 
as follows : ‘Except as provided in 
this act it shall be unlawful to 
make a contract of life insurance 
covering a group in this state.’ 
The insurance company which has 
written the policy under which 
Ohio residents will be insured on 
the group plan states that the 
group policy was applied for and 
delivered in the State of Mis- 
souri.”” 
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Feta associates of the Equitable Life of 
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In his opinion, the Attorney Gen- 
eral on June 19, 1950 stated that the 
groups eligible for benefits under the 
master policy do not fall within 
any of the authorized groups under 
the Ohio Group Life Insurance Lay 
He thereupon stated the question 
as follows: 

“It is therefore apparent on its 
face that the contract is illegal in 
its application to groups within 
the state of Ohio unless it is found 
Ohio law cannot affect contracts 
negotiated, issued and delivered 
outside this state even though 
they cover persons within the 
state.” 


The Attorney General applied the 
reasoning of the court in Palmetto 
Fire Insurance Company v. Conn. 
in concluding that the insurance be 
came effective in Ohio upon par- 
ticipation of the employer members. 

With respect to the case of All- 
geyer v. State of Louisiana, the At 
torney General made the following 
comments : 

“The weight which this de- 
cision might otherwise have may 
best be offset by referring to the 
following comment in Osborn et 
al. v. Ozlin et al., 310 U.S. 53, 66, 
84 L.ed. 1074, 1080, 60 S.Ct. 758, 
upholding a Virginia insurance 
contract in its application to out of 
state contracts : 

“In reaching this conclusion 
we have been duly mindful of 
the cases urged upon us by ap- 
pellants. In Allgeyer v. Louisi- 
ana, 165 U.S. 578, 41 L.ed. 832, 
17 S.Ct. 427, apart from the 
doubts that have been cast upon 
the opinion in that case, the 
state attempted to penalize the 
making of contracts by its resi- 
dents outside its borders with 
companies which had never sub- 
jected themselves to local con- 
trol. Thus the statute was 
thought to be directed not at 
the regulation of insurance 
within the state, but at the mak- 
ing, of contracts without. .. .’ 


“The modern view governing 
the regulation of insurance con- 
tracts, regardless of situs, cover- 
ing persons or property within 
another state has been expressed 
as follows by the United States 
Supreme Court in Hoopeston 
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Canning Co. et al. v. Cullen, Super- 
intendent of Ins., 318 U.S. 313, 
316, 87 L.ed. 777, 782, 63 S.Ct. 
602 : 

““In determining the power 

of a state to apply its own regu- 

latory laws to insurance busi- 
ness activities, the question in 
earlier cases became involved 
by conceptualistic discussion of 
theories of the place of con- 
tracting or of performance. 
More recently it has been rec- 
ognized that a state may have 
substantial interests in the busi- 
ness of insurance of its people 
or property regardless of these 
isolated factors. This interest 
may be measured by highly real- 
istic considerations such as the 
protection of the citizen insured 
or the protection of the state 
from incidents of loss. Alaska 

Packers Asso. v. Industrial 

Acci. Commission, 294 U.S. 

532, 542, 79 L.ed. 1044, 1049, 

Po 
In conclusion, the Attorney Gen- 

eral said : 

“In view of the preceding and 
in specific answer to your ques- 
tion, | am of the opinion that 
under Section 9426-2, General 
Code, it is unlawful for an insur- 
ance company authorized to trans- 
act such business in Ohio to make 
a group life insurance contract 
covering a group in this state un- 
less the group covered qualifies as 
such under the Ohio group insur- 
ance law (Section 9426-1 et seq., 
General Code), even though the 
contract involved was applied for 
and delivered in another state.” 


Texas Opinion 


The pertinent part of the ruling on 
June 22, 1948 by Board of Insurance 
Commissioners is as follows: 

“It has come to the attention 
of this Department that a few life, 
health and accident insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business 
in Texas have issued master group 
contracts in other states to trus- 
tees of trade or professional as- 
sociations and that the benefits 
are being offered to citizens of 
Texas who are employees of mem- 
bers of the associations. This De- 
partment considers that the bene- 
fits offered to citizens of this 
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Leader at the end of the 
third quarter of 1951 in Ordi- 
nary increase, and number one 
in M.D.0. Mr. Pysden is an- 
other combination representa- 
tive who is finding opportunity 
for greater success with Anico. 
Coming with Anico on April 
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on the lives of Texas citizens are 
not in compliance with the Texas 
group life insurance laws. 

“By virtue of Articles 5054 and 
5068, R.C.S. of Texas, this De- 
partment considers that any group 
life insurance policy providing for 
benefits on the lives of one or more 
Texas citizens and which is issued 
outside the State of Texas by a 
Company licensed to do business 
in Texas must be in compliance 
with the Texas group life insur- 
ance law.” 


State under such an arrangement 
is in violation of the new Texas 
Group Insurance Law enacted in 
1947.” 

Texas’ Commissioners, June 2, 


1950 Ruling: 


“This Department has been re- 
ceiving for some time complaints 
and inquiries relative to group 
life insurance contracts. Upon in- 
vestigation, it has been discovered 
that many of the group life insur- 
ance policies issued outside of 
Texas and providing for benefits (Continued on the next page) 
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The Departmental! rulings and At- 
torney Generals’ opinions just de- 
scribed emphasize several points. 
The Georgia, Massachusetts, Ohio 
and Texas rulings bring into focus 
the question of extraterritorial regu- 
lation of group business. The Texas 
Board of Insurance Commissioners 
ruled that if a group policy issued 
outside of Texas by a company li- 
censed in that state insures any resi- 
dents of Texas, the eligibility of the 
group must be determined by Texas 
law. This is basically the effect of 
the Attorney Generals’ opinions in 
Massachusetts and Ohio. 

The opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Michigan is to the effect that 
a foreign insurer issuing a group 
policy outside of Michigan under 
one of the trusteed plans of insur- 
ance is doing business within that 
state if Michigan residents are in- 
cluded. The Massachusetts opinion 
raises the question of the applicabil- 
ity of the Resident Agent Laws of 
the several states to interstate group 
insurance. The Texas rulings re- 
quire that policy provisions of group 


policies issued outside of Texas by 
companies licensed in the state and 
affecting Texas residents must con- 
form to the requirements of that 
state. Not only is this an extra- 
territorial regulation of an insurance 
transaction, but seemingly is a dec- 
laration that, as respects the con- 
flicts of law, the Texas law must 
be applied regardless of the situs of 
the contract. 


Extra-State Regulation 


Once again referring to the spe- 
cific example described in the intro- 
duction to this paper, may each of 
the twenty-one states, other than the 
state of delivery of the policy, under 
its regulatory powers, insist that 
the eligibility of the group be deter- 
mined by its own laws? Two situa- 
tions arise: (1) where the insurer is 
licensed in each state, and (2) where 
the insurer is not licensed in one 
or more of the states. 

The Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Texas rulings are predicated upon 
the theory that a state under its 
police power, having the right to 
exclude foreign insurance compan- 


ies, may prescribe conditions of ad- 
mission which prohibit the insurance 
of residents except in accordance 
with the laws of the specific states, 
even though the policies are issued 
and delivered elsewhere. In «d- 
dition, the Attorney Generals o 
Georgia and Michigan have ruled 
that the activities, though conducied 
outside of the state, constitute doing 
business therein. 


The original concept was that the 
regulatory statutes of a state had no 
extraterritorial effect. Allgeyer v. 
Louisiana represents the classic ex- 
ample that a state cannot regulate 
or interfere with the activities of 
a foreign insurance company outside 
the state. The concept in the All- 
geyer case gave way to one of “cor- 
porate presence,” which in turn is 
now enlarged by the test of the 
state's purpose and interest in the 
subject with respect to which the 
extraterritorial regulation is di- 
rected. Attorney Generals in Michi- 
gan and Ohio take the view that the 


Allgeyer case and the decisions 
which follow it have been wholly 
abrogated in so far as affects a 


(Continued on page 50) 





“WE LANDED ON 
SECURITY ISLAND” 
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“Though jobs were plentiful in 1944, 
we knew that at the war’s end, many 
younger men would be returning, leaving 
no place for an older man. 


“Many of our evenings were spent dis- 
cussing the situation. One day an ad in 
the paper proved to be our ‘lucky find.’ 
It was insurance work. At first Ole was a 
little hesitant, but he liked the idea of 
helping people find security. This factor, 
plus meeting Paul Williams, General 
Agent for Minnesota Mutual, and the 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


grand group of men in his office con- 
vinced Ole to try it. 

“With the help of Minnesota Mutual's 
Organized Sales Plan and their marvelous 
sales tools, Ole has really made a success 
of his insurance career. Ole and | are 
looking forward to many more years of 
complete happiness with the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 


If you may be interested in how O. A. 
Rogstad does it, write. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. 


‘7de MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1880 
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The Cpportunity to Fight 














Of all the peoples of the world only 3% have 
known freedom as we understand it. That is why 
no other nation has possessed the spiritual strength, 
the material wealth and productive capacity which 
we enjoy. 

Our American civilization is no accident—it is 
founded squarely upon the concept of human 
liberty and exists because we have defended the 
rights of the individual and have respected the 
dignity of man. 

Life insurance is one of the manifestations of the 
right of free man to provide fer himself and his 
loved ones. If you are interested in a profession of 
unlimited opportunity, strike out for yourself as a 
life underwr'ter. As the silent partner of your cor- 
poration, “The Friendly Company” will give you 
the best in service to yourself and your policy 
owners, Fight for the continuation of our American 
liberty—the rights of the individual, the dignity 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








FRANKFORT — 


"The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 








SECURITY RESERVE 
PROPOSAL 


T THE mid-year meeting of 

the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities proposed that 
certain reserves be established be- 
ginning with the 1951 statement. 
The proposal was dated November 
27 and Sherwin Badger, vice presi- 
dent of New England Mutual and 
spokesman for the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, indicated 
that the business had only a short 
time to study the document. In 
view of that he suggested that the 
proposals be effective for the De- 
cember 31, 1951 statement only and 
that during the course of 1952 fur- 
ther study could be given and a long 
range plan adopted. 

In general, all bonds eligible for 
amortization will be carried at 
amortized values and a reserve of 
1/20th of 1% of statement value will 
be required. On other securities, 
including bonds, stocks, etc. not 
eligible for amortization, a reserve 
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of 1% will be required. Both of 
these are for the year 1951. Under 
the present plan the ultimate reserve 
could be 1% in the case of the former 
and 20% in the case of the latter. 
Net realized and unrealized capital 
gains of the company on its bonds 
and stocks during last year would 
be added to the initial reserve. If 
the company recorded a net capital 
loss (realized or unrealized) on its 
bonds and stocks during last year, 
50% of such net loss would be de- 
ducted from the reserve computed on 
the basis indicated. 

Mr. Badger made it plain that the 
committee he represented favors the 
establishment of security reserves 
provided there is also greater stabili- 
zation on the asset side of the balance 
sheet. He pointed out that definite 
steps should be taken this year and 
for subsequent years regarding the 
valuation of stocks. In addition he 
suggested that the Commissioners 
should permit any life insurance 
company so desiring to re-establish 
as a liability and not as a part of 
surplus any security reserves pre- 
viously set up as well as those under 
the proposed plan. 
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During the recent general election in 
England, a Laborite orator, holding forth on 
all the blessings that the Labor Government 
had bestowed upon the British people, 
warmed up to the subject of public health. 


“Look at the British people today!" he 
shouted. "They're healthy. And their birth 
rate is at its highest point in British history.” 

“But that," a heckler shouted back, “is 
private enterprise.” 













HE assets of all United 
States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies reached a 
new high in 1951. Preliminary esti- 
mates prepared jointly by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
indicate total assets of $68.5 billion 
at the end of the year as compared 
with $64.0 billion at the end of 1950. 
Mortgages are estimated at $19.5 
billion, and now exceed the total 
assets of all United States life in- 
surance companies of less than a 
generation ago. Public utility bonds 
total $11.2 billion, an all-time record 
for investments in this sector of the 
economy. The bonds of industrial 
and miscellaneous enterprises rose 
sharply to $11.5 billion, and now 
comprise the largest bond holdings 
of the companies. On the other hand, 
United States Government bonds, 
estimated at $11.0 billion, declined 
for the fifth consecutive year. 


1951 INVESTMENT RECORV 





JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Director of Investment Research, 
Life Insurance Assn. of America 


Stock holdings approximate $2.4 
billion, of which preferred stocks 
account for $1.5 billion and com- 
mon stocks for $900 million. Real 
estate is estimated at $1.6 billion. 


Tables 


Table 1 shows the distribution of 
assets for the years 1948 through 
1951. As can be seen, mortgages 
comprise 28 percent of assets while 
United States Governments com- 
prise only 16 percent. Industrial and 
miscellaneous bonds now account for 
17 percent of assets and public utility 
bonds for 16 percent. Preferred 


and common stocks combined com- 
prise about 3 percent of assets and 
real estate only a little over 2 per- 
cent. 


Many of these ratios have 





TABLE | 











changed sharply from the propor- 
tions that prevailed at the end of 
the war. United States 
ments, for example, accounted for 
46 percent of assets at the end of 
1945 whereas mortgages accounted 
for only 15 percent and industrial 
and miscellaneous bonds for only 
4 percent. The 1951 statistics are 
based on 10-months actual records 
for about 130 companies, which at 
the end of 1950 accounted for % 
percent of the assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies. 


Govern- 


The changes which occurred dur- 
ing the year in the distribution of 
assets are set forth in Table 2, which 
compares the net increase in each 
1951 with the cor- 
responding increases in 1949 and 
1950. 


segregation in 


Assets increased by almost $4.5 
billion in 1951 but this was not 
sufficient to provide all the funds 
required by home buyers and _ busi- 





Investments, By Classes, 1948-1951 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 





December ;¢ 
Amount 

Outstanding 

3onds—U. S. Government .... $16,746,379 
ee 871,442 
TE EINE GOW © 6<.60.6.04.006.0 1,446,877 
tner Por. Gov't .......-... 20,198 
Total Government ......... 19,084,896 
OT a <a res 3,002,438 
PO CM os a bik ccs Soe 8,740,986 
Industrial and Misc. ....... 7,150,546 
| a aa LS eee 37,978,866 
Stocks—Railroad ............ 99,651 
Pmene: Utter 25. oo... 371,967 
ER ie ik Ae a Oe 956,840 
NN ditt’ ..aahrncce cee 1,428,458 
Mortgages—Farm ........... 989,904 
Be a ee ae ere 9,843,406 
i Se ea ee eer eee 10,833,310 
OEE 1,054,612 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 2,056,904 
ME SN occ HE eto come 1% 909,778 
Other Admitted Assets ...... 1,249,954 
Total Admitted Assets ...... 55,511,882 


* Includes all political subdivisions. 
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(000 omitted) 


31, 1948 December 31, 1949 


Jo of Amount % of 
Total Outstanding Total ( 
30.2 $15,290,380 25.6 
1.6 1,052,336 1.8 
2.6 1,450,099 2.4 
0 20,017 0 
34.4 17,812,832 29.8 
5.4 3,016,604 5.1 
15.7 9,764,502 16.4 
12.9 8,680,394 14.6 
68.4 39,274,332 65.9 
a 104,003 2 
ye 4 512,455 9 
1.7 1,101,176 1.8 
2.6 1,717,634 2.9 
1.8 1,137,559 1.9 
17.7 11,768,342 19.7 
19.5 12,905,901 21.6 
1.9 1,246,779 24 
a 2,239,649 3.8 
1.6 907,740 1.5 
2.3 1,337,506 4 
100.0 59,629,541 100.0 


Estimated 





December 31, 1950 December 31, 1951 
Amount % ot Amount %o of 
Jutstanding Total Outstanding Total 
$13,459,211 21.0 $11,050,000 16.1 
1,151,452 1.8 1,200,000 18 
1,430,879 2.3 1,503,000 2.2 
24,065 0 22,000 0 
16,065,607 25.1 13,775,000 20.1 
3,186,964 5.0 3,275,000 48 
10,587,188 16.5 11,200,000 16.4 
9,525,869 14.9 11,500,000 16.8 
39,365,628 61.5 39,750,000 58.1 
128,211 er 125,000 = 
671,589 1.1 750,000 1.1 
1,303,259 2.0 1,475,000 2.1 
2,103,059 3.3 2,350,000 34 
1,327,428 2.0 1,525,000 He - 
14,774,580 23.1 17,950,000 26.2 
16,102,008 25.1 19,475,000 28.4 
1,444,586 2.2 1,650,000 24 
2,413,330 3.8 2,600,000 3.8 
1,005,142 1.6 1,025,000 1.5 
1,585,933 2.5 1,650,000 24 
64,019,686 100.0 68,500,000 1000 
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ness enterprises in the form of mort- 
gages, bonds and stocks. Holdings 
of real estate mortgages increased 
by $3.4 billion, industrial and miscel- 
laneous bonds by $2.0 billion, and 
public utility bonds by $613 million. 
Increases also appeared in all the 
other asset segregations except 
United States Government obliga- 
tions. All told, increases totaled 
$6.9 billion, $2.4 billion more than 
the increase in all assets. The 
necessary additional funds were ob- 
tained from the liquidation of United 
States Government securities. 


Acquisitions of Investments 


This year acquisitions of invest- 
ments, as computed jointly by. the 
Institute of Life Insurance and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, will include $2.9 billion of 
Treasury Investment 234 percent 
bonds which were obtained in ex- 
change for a like amount of long- 
term Treasury 2% percent bonds 
last spring. Even after deducting 
these bonds, however, acquisitions 
for the first 9 months amounted to 
$11.6 billion, up from $8.3 billion 
during the comparable period of 
1950. Statistics for the first 9 
months of 1951, together with the 
figures for the comparable period 
of last year and for the full year 
1950, are shown in Table 3. 

\lthough holdings of United 
States Government securities de- 
clined during the first 9 months of 
the year, acquisitions (exclusive of 
the exchange) totaled $3.4 billion as 
compared with $1.1 billion during 
the same period of 1950. Virtually 
all of these 1951 acquisitions con- 
sisted of securities having a maturity 
of less than one year. The available 
data indicate that large amounts of 
Treasury bills and notes were ac- 
quired, no doubt to build up a reser- 
voir of funds with which to accom- 
modate outstanding investment com- 
mitments. 

Acquisitions of real estate mort- 
gages amounted to $4.0 billion dur- 
ing the first three quarters cf the 
year. Some decline occurred in the 
acquisitions of FHA’s, but there was 
a considerable increase in conven- 
tional loans, and VA loans more 
than doubled the volume acquired 


during the corresponding period of 
1950. 
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TABLE 2 





Net Increase In Investments, 1949-1951 
Ali United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(000 omitted) 

















1951 

1949 1950 ( Estimated ) 

Og el ee eel er ne 14,166 $ 170,360 $ 88,036 
Public Utility Bonds .............. 1,023,516 822,686 612,812 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds .......... 1,529,848 845,475 1,974,131 
ee a ins wink gece 289,176 385,425 246,941 
eg Se eerer rere 2,072,591 3,196,107 3,372,992 
ee eee Oe OP re Pe Ore 192,167 197,807 205,414 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes ... 182,745 173,681 186,670 
Sehd Pha as aL. 5,304,209 5,791,541 6,686,996 
U. S. Government Bonds .......... —1,455,999 —1,831,169 —2,409,211 
Other Government Bonds .......... 183,935 83,944 118,604 
Total Government Bonds ........ 1,272,064 = --1,747,225 ~2,290,607 
Cash and Other Assets .......... 85,514 345,829 83,925 
Increase ii Assets ...........-.. ~ 4,117,659 4,390,145 4,480,314 

TABLE 3 


Acquisitions of Investments—1950 and 1951 
All United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
(000,000 omitted) 





First Nine Months 











Year 1950 1950 1951 Net Change 
Railroad Bonds ............ Ss 23 $ 268 $ 214 $ -54 
Public Utility Bonds ....... 1,585 1,228 711 -517 
Industrial & Misc. Bonds .. 1,795 1,194 2,172 978 
ee Ee eee 470 367 203 -164 
Mortgage Loans ............ 4.898 3,318 4,022 704 
MG  TAONONE oo rs 6 kak cds ode 256 179 166 -13 
Policy Loans & 
Premium Notes .......... 518 391 414 23 
Total Private .......... 9.833 6.945 7,902 957 
ee a 2,019 1,085 6,313* 5 228* 
Other Govt. Bonds ........ 366 296 318 22 
Total Govt. Bonds 2,385 1,381 6,631 5,250 
Total Acquisitions ......... 12,218 8,326 14,533 6,207 


* Includes $2.9 billion of 234 percent Treasury Investment Series B bonds of 1975-80 which were 


acquired in exchange for 2% 


Next in volume of acquisitions 
were industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds. About $2.2 billion of these 
bonds moved into the portfolios of 
the life insurance companies, as 
compared with $1.2 billion during 
the first 9 months of 1950. Large 
amounts ot public utility bonds also 
were acquired but the volume fell 
below that of a year ago—$711 
million as compared with $1.2 billion 
during the first 9 months of 1950. 
Acquisitions of railroad bonds also 
declined somewhat from last year. 

In respect to preferred stocks, 
approximately $94 million were ac- 
quired, an amount considerably 
below the $223 million recorded for 
the first 9 months of 1950. Despite 
the passage of enabling legislation in 
New York State during the year, 


percent Treasury bonds of June and December 1967-72. 


only $109 million of common stocks 
moved into the portfolios of the 
insurance companies during the first 
three quarters as compared with 
$144 million during the correspond- 
ing period of last year. It should 
be noted that companies include 
stock acquired on conversion of 
debentures in their reports to the 
Association and the Institute. The 
decline in the acquisition of both pre- 
ferred and common stocks probably 
reflects both the improved yields 
obtainable on bonds and the heavy 
volume of mortgage financing under- 
taken by the insurance companies 
during the year. The amount of 
common stocks acquired is so small 
that changes in the policies of a few 
medium-sized companies can make 
(Continued on the next page) 
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a decided difference in the aggregates 
for the entire life insurance business. 

Another outlet for life insurance 
funds consists of investment real 
estate. Aquisitions of such real 
estate amounted to only $138 million 
during the first 9 months of this 
year, thus falling about 10 percent 
short of the $153 million of acquisi- 
tions through September of last year. 
(Investment real estate is the prin- 
cipal component of the real estate 
figures shown in Table 3.) The As- 
sociation does not attempt in its 
statistical reporting to assemble data 
on so-called “purchase-leaseback” 
financing, but from other sources it 
appears that a sizeable proportion 
of the real estate purchased or con- 
structed during the first three quar- 
ters of this year was intended for 
lease or rental to business corpora- 
tions at the time of acquisition. 


Geographic Distribution of 
Investments and Reserves 


The Statistical Department of the 
Association has again computed the 
geographic distribution of invest- 
ments and reserves for 49 companies 
accounting for about 88 percent of 
the assets of all United States legal 
reserve companies. These data are 
shown in Table 4 for the years 1949 
and 1950. 

The largest percentage increase 
in investments was in the Mountain 
states, where additions to utility and 


mortgage portfolios were particu- 
larly impressive. The general geo- 
graphic pattern of investment, how- 
ever, was much the same as in 1949, 
The Pacific coast states, the West 
South Central states, and the South 
Atlantic states ranked 1, 2, and 3 
in absolute amounts of increases in 
both years. A great industrial ex- 
pansion is occurring in these areas 
and the ratio of investments to re- 
serves is high. But the population 
also is increasing rapidly and before 
long reserves, if history is any guide, 
will commence to draw abreast of 
investments again. 

Per capita investment of the 49 
companies in the continental United 
States increased from $317 to $332 
in 1950. Increases occurred in all 
regions except New England where 
per capita investment declined from 
$278 in 1949 to $274 in 1950. The 
most notable increases occurred in 
the Pacific, the West South Central, 
and the Mountain states. 


Interest Rates and Investment 
Earnings 


The ratio of net investment earn- 
ings to mean ledger assets is shown 
in Table 5 for the years 1930 
through 1950. These data, like those 
in Table 4, are for 49 companies ac- 
counting for approximately 88 per- 
cent of the assets of all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

The rate of investment earnings 
increased to 3.07 percent in 1950, 
a gain of 5 basis points. As in 1949 


TABLE 4 


this gain was traceable in large 
measure to the declining proportion 
of low-yiclding United States Goy- 


ernment bonds held by the com- 
panies and to the rapid expansion of 
mortgage loan portfolios. How- 


ever, the accord reached in March 
of this year between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, 
whereby rigid support above par of 
the Government bond market was 
abandoned, offers grounds for hop- 
ing for better returns on all new 
investments in the future. This ac- 
cord, perhaps the most significant 
development to occur in the mone- 
tary field since the war, is discussed 
in some detail in a later section of 
this report. 


The New York Investment Law 


Most states carefully govern by 
law the investment of life insurance 
funds. The New York law, which 
in substance applies to all companies 
doing business in New York State, 
is of great significance in the insur- 
ance world, and this law is one of 
the strictest in the country. From 
1906 until this year New York State 
has not permitted the purchase for 
investment of any common stocks. 
It still does not allow the lending 
of life insurance funds to unincor- 
porated businesses except as a first 
mortgage on property. While it has 
permitted investment in preferred 
stocks, the statutory qualifications 
are very high—only issues having 
long records of favorable earnings 
are eligible for consideration. 


Inves'ments and Reserves, By United States Divisions—1949 and 1950 
(For 49 Companies Representing 88.3% of the Admitted Assets of All 
U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies at the End of 1950) 














(000 omitted) 
Investments * Reserves 
Division 1949 1950 Increase 1949 1950 Increase 
OCCT COL CT ATE $ 2,602,575 $ 2,557,624 $ -44,951 $ 3,913,395 $ 4,113,178 $ 199,783 
pe ere 11,175,064 11,454,719 279,655 15,096,993 16,011,637 914,644 
East North Central ............. 9,591,623 10,044,994 453,371 10,448,463 11,083,921 635,458 
West North Central. ............ 4,115,516 4,338,082 222,566 3,933,799 4,154,350 220,551 
NE eee 5,835,389 6,356,025 520,636 3,860,932 4,129,458 268,526 
pe | 2,677,768 2,827,665 149,897 1,42},988 1,505,154 83.106 
West South Central ............ 4,720,597 5,317,557 596,960 1,788,190 1,926,443 138,253 
OCR ares 1,513,715 1,744,022 230,307 961,923 1,039,518 77,595 
on OCA hc coats casas 6 4,869,388 5,542,173 672,785 3,817,038 4,075,291 258,253 
Territories and Possessions ...... 100,308 112,549 12,241 102,672 117,637 14,965 
I i vanich cine 47,201,943 50,295,410 3,093,467 45,345,393 = 48,156.587 2,811,194 
Canada and Other Foreign ...... 2,521,828 2,659,910 148,082 927,126 980,782 53,656 
TUOE  MNOONORE 5 ikiw'd< cas dls's ales 3,144,666 3,547,457 402,791 120,064 120,645 581 
EN so cncna a nbenaacobecsabeh 52,868,437 56,512,777 3,644,340 46,392,583 49,258,014 2,865,431 


* Distribut‘on of investments is in accordance with the geographic location of the properties securing the investments, with United States govern- 


ment bonds allocated on a population basis. 
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NET INVESTMENT EARNINGS, MEAN LEDGER ASSETS 
(ADJUSTED), AND RATIO OF EARNINGS TO 
ASSETS, 1930-1950 
(For 49 Companies Representing 88.3% of the Admitted Assets 
of All U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
at the End of 1950) 

(000 omitted) 


Investment Earnings 


Year (Less expenses) 
eae $ 781,257 
| eae 821,108 
. a $14,006 
eee 767,023 
ree 731,544 
ee 732,644 
ee 787,851 
ea 833,406 
aa 856,105 
aaa 891,950 
oe 912,443 
Le 947,671 
,. Seer 1,004,774 
. ar 1,047,915 
late 1,096,211 
1 eee yer 1,152,896 
, a 1,174,122 
ieee 1,242,628 
. aa 1,364,707 
DP daancswes 1,492,342 
SN os Scat a le 1,617,227 


For some time the life insurance 
companies had felt that the New 
York State law limited their invest- 
ment outlets too narrowly, causing 
them unnecessary difficulty in meet- 
ing the needs of the public for capital 
funds and reducing their earnings 
without compensating gains to 
policyholders. The position of these 
companies was that the investment 
law should adjust itself to significant 
changes in investment conditions, 
particularly the volume of offerings 
in those channels meeting with 
statutory approval. Hence, it was 
something of a milestone in insur- 
ance regulation when, in March of 
this year, modifications to the New 
York law gave the insurance com- 
panies considerable additional in- 
vestment leeway. 

As amended, the New York law 
now permits life insurance compa- 
nies to invest in common stocks 
(except bank and insurance stocks) 
up to a limit of 3 percent of assets or 
one-third of surplus, whichever is 
less. The new provisions also relax 
somewhat the earnings requirements 
on: corporate obligations and pre- 
ferred stocks and permit investment 
in leasehold estates in improved un- 
encumbered real property located 
in the United States. When neces- 
sary to protect an outstanding loan, 
companies may also purchase or lend 
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Rate of Investment 


Mean Ledger Assets Earnings to Mean 


ss Y% Ledger Assets Less 4 
Investment Earnings Investment Earnings 
$15,526,960 - 5.03% 
16,696,597 4.92 
17,512,596 4.65 
18,026,140 4.26 
18,756,404 3.90 
19,888,360 3.68 
21,255,121 3.71 
22,646,349 3.68 
23,962,176 3.57 
25,224,169 3.54 
26,543,477 3.44 
27,925,069 3.39 
29,573,631 3.40 
31,810,167 3.29 
34,456,498 3.18 
37,344,077 3.09 
40,348,821 2.91 
43,288,300 2.87 
46,357,348 2.94 
49,458,738 3.02 
52,699,709 3.07 


on farm equipment and livestock, 
thus opening the way for extending 
accommodation sometimes badly 
needed by farmers, and heretofore 
not permitted by law. 

The legislature rejected a leeway 
provision that would have permitted 
unsecured loans to unincorporated 
businesses, and the companies there- 
fore continue to be without this 
major investment outlet except, of 
course, through the medium of real 
estate loans. Nevertheless, modifi- 
cation of the New York law is an 
important forward step in the devel- 
opment of a sound framework of 
investment regulation at the state 
level. Both the state legislature and 
the State Insurance Deparment have 
demonstrated their alertness to the 
changes in investment conditions in 
recent years and to the need for 
offsetting changes, from time to 
time, in the investment law. 


The Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord 


Up to last March the Federal 
Reserve Board had maintained for 
many years a market for Treasury 
obligations at prices above par in an 
effort to facilitate management of 
the public debt. This enabled and 
even encouraged both the commercial 
banking system and institutional in- 
vestors in the postwar period to sell 





FACTS 


¥ Old line, legal reserve 


¥ Same management since 
organization in 1919 


¥ Operating in 34 States and 
the District of Columbia 


¥ Over 1800 Representatives 


¥ 142 Agencies and Branch 
Offices from Coast to Coast 


¥ Over 1,000,000 Policyowners 


— WRITING — 


Vv LIFE — Weekly, Monthly, 
and Ordinary 


¥ A&H — Weekly, Monthly, 
and Commercial 


¢ HOSPITAL—Weekly, Monthly, 
and Commercial 

— 1950 FIGURES — 
¢ INCOME — $19,419,315.24 
¥ ASSETS — $17,507,161.74 


¥ SURPLUS — $ 6,332,738.31 
— all more than tripled 

during the past six years! 

vv AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 

for Qualified Producers 








UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T. HOGAN, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Government bonds to help meet the 
great needs for capital funds which 
developed in the private economy. 
However, during most of the post- 
war period the Treasury was retiring 
marketable debt, and as a result the 
Federal Reserve System was able 
to support the Government bond 
market without increasing its hold- 
ings of Government obligations. 
Following the outbreak of the 
Korean war, however, a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for goods and 
services occurred and the commer- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PREMIUM RATES REDUCED 





onnecticut General announces sweeping 





reductions in premium rates on a wide range 





of guaranteed cost policies . . . middle aged 





persons and older receive the largest_reduc- 





tions for the first time in the history of life 





insurance rate-making. 








$10,000 Contracts 
Age at ORDINARY LIFE 20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Issue Old New Old New 
25 165.60 157.90 284.00 271.30 
35 222.40 216.50 341.50 333.90 
45 323.50 309.80 432.00 416.30 
55 494.90 470.10 572.80 531.60 
65 802.70 756.50 828.80 781.20 











The new rates reflect the continuing improvement in mortality 
trends in the Nation and particularly among the Company’s 
policyholders. 


Now, in addition to broad service facilities, Connecticut General 
offers you new low rates. 


To turn these factors to your immediate advantage on your cur- 


rent cases and problems, call your Connecticut General office. 






CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECT 


LIFE * ACCIDENT * HEALTH * 
GROUP INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS * PENSION 
TRUSTS * ANNNUITIES 
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cial banks and other financial j))- 
stitutions were called upon to supp, 
a large volume of funds to t 
private economy. This precipitat: 
an increase in the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds by many institution 
investors. During the fall of 1950) 
and the ensuing winter a large pri 

portion of these sales found their 
way into the portfolios of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Their hold 
ings of United States Governments 
increased by $2.4 billion from June 
through December 1950 and _ rose 
another $2.1 billion during the first 
quarter of 1951. 


The reserves of the member banks 
increased along with the Federal 
Reserve's holdings of Government 
obligations. By the early part of 
1951 it was apparent that the Board 
could not cope with the inflationary 
situation while still supporting the 
prices of Government bonds. Re 
sponsible officials of both the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board searched for a solution, which 
finally was reached in the well- 
known accord of last March. 


Terms of Accord 


By the terms of this accord, the 
Treasury offered to exchange 2% 
percent nonmarketable bonds, par 
for par, for the outstanding 2% 
percent bonds maturing in June and 
December of 1972. The 2% percent 
bonds are callable in 1975 and 
mature in 1980. While they are not 
marketable they are convertible into 
a five-year 1% percent note, on a 
par for par basis, and this note is 
fully marketable. The Federal Re- 
serve System, soon after the accord 
was announced, permitted the prices 
of long Governments to decline be- 
low par. 

The life insurance companies an- 
nounced their full support of this 
move to tighten credit and call a 
halt to the inflation of commercial 
bank reserves through the acquisi- 
tion of Government bonds by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In a public 
release, Carrol M. Shanks, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on In- 
flation Control of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and _ the 
American Life Convention, hailed 
the accord as “a most heartening 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Institute of Home Office Underwriters 


WILL limit this discussion to 

the consideration of two basic 

forms of disability coverage. The 
first, commonly referred to as “In- 
come Disability,” is attached to a 
life insurance policy and provides for 
a monthly income of 1% of the face 
amount of the policy. This income 
is payable when the insured is totally 
and permanently disabled. Total 
disability is defined as inability to 
perform any work for compensation 
or profit. Since it is difficult to 
determine in advance how permanent 
a disability may be, it has been the 
general practice to assume that 
disability is permanent after it has 
continued for not than 
months and, in the case of some 
companies, for six months. The 
monthly income may be payable for 
life or in the case of endowment 
policies, until maturity. I will refer 
to this form of coverage as “Income 
Disability,” since it is by that term 
that it is recognized among life in- 
surance companies. 


less four 


Commercial Business 


The second form of coverage is 
what is commonly referred to as 
commercial accident and health in- 
surance. This coverage is sold as a 
separate policy and pays a weekly or 
monthly income to the insured while 
he is totally disabled because of 
accident or sickness and a reduced 
benefit while he is partially disabled. 
In the case of the primary benefit, 
total disability is defined as inability 
to follow his occupation. This benefit 
differs from “Income Disability” in 
that the income is usually limited to 
a period of one or two years and the 
policy terminates at the end of one 
year but may be renewed year by 
year at the option of the company. I 
shall refer to this type of coverage 
as “Accident and Health” insurance. 
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EARL M. MAC RAE 
Actuary, Occidental of Calif. 


There are two questions in many 
minds here this morning. The first 
asks, “Why has this subject been put 
on the program ?”. My answer to this 
is that the underwriting of Income 
Disability insurance has been, and 
still is, a highly controversial subject 
among life insurance companies. 
Thirty years ago, practically all life 
insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada had entered the 
field on a major scale. Because of 
liberal underwriting, adverse court 
decisions and economic depression 
the experience proved to be very 
costly and practically all companies 
in the United States discontinued 
writing it in 1931. Many of the 
Canadian companies continued to 
issue the coverage although on a 
somewhat different basis. Since 1931, 
very few life companies in this 
country have re-entered the field. 
However, during the past year some 
of our larger companies have com- 
menced the sale of commercial acci- 
dent and health insurance and there 
now seems to be increased interest in 
providing some form of disability in- 
surance whether it be issued as a 
rider to a life policy or as a separate 
contract. 


Second Question 


The second question which many 
of you are asking is, “Why did the 
Program Committee ask a person 
way from far-off California to talk 
on this subject?”. I haven’t asked 
your committee for the answer to 
that question but I presume it is 
because I am connected with a com- 
pany which did not discontinue writ- 
ing Income Disability in 1931 and a 
company which has had a very favor- 
able experience through the years in 


underwriting this coverage. I should 
point out that no credit for this 
accomplishment belongs to me _ be- 
cause I was not associated with this 
company in 1931. 


Background 


Before discussing some of the 
principles involved in disability un- 
derwriting let me outline very briefly 
some of the outstanding features of 
Accident and Health insurance. It 
began in this country as travel acci- 
dent insurance issued by the 
Travelers Insurance Company in 
1863. In 1864, the company covered 
all accidents with certain exceptions. 
Health insurance was not widely 
sold until the middle 90’s. Following 
the experimental stage, the coverage 
was extended to cover all diseases. 
As a result of unfavorable experience 
during the economic depression of 
the 1930's, several companies dis- 
continued writing Health coverage 
and those who continued discouraged 
its sale by offering lower com- 
missions than on the Accident cover- 
age. 

The business has always been 
characterized by a high expense 
rate, due to the fact that it is 
treated as a one-year policy and 
agents’ commissions were fixed at 
a flat rate. The result of the high 
expense rate has been that the por- 
tion of the premium returned to the 
policyholder has been approximately 
45%. Naturally, those who advocate 
a state insurance system seize on this 
figure and can point out, for ex- 
ample, that in the California State 
Disability Plan, the operating ex- 
penses have averaged less than 10% 
of premiums since 1946 when the 
plan went into effect. 

Another serious criticism is the 
failure of Accident and Health in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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surance to grant more adequate 
coverage. The claim rate in accident 
disability insurance varies chiefly by 
occupation of the insured and the 
premium is graded accordingly. In 
health insurance, there is no such 
thing as substandard insurance but 
impaired risks are accepted with 
riders which exclude coverage for 
disability due to specified conditions. 
There has been no development in 
health insurance comparable to the 
development of substandard insur- 
ance by life companies. 


Many Forms 


Perhaps as an offset to this in- 
flexibility, the companies have de- 
vised a multiplicity of forms and 
even maintain separate departments 
which offer special policy forms to 
specified types of risks. A great many 
“frills” have been added, many of 
them of little value except for sales 
purposes. 

The basic sickness coverage is a 
weekly or monthly indemnity pay- 
able for a maximum of fifty-two 
weeks with waiting periods varying 
from 0 to 90 days. Many companies 
differentiate between house-confining 
and non-house-confining disabilities. 
Some companies have extended the 
period of coverage to two years and 
a few companies offer a lifetime sick- 
ness benefit payable if the disability 
results in house-confinement. The 
house-confinement provision, natu- 
rally, leads to considerable contro- 
versy in claim administration. 

Now let me refer to some of the 
principles of disability underwriting. 


Disability Underwriting Principles 


In most companies in this country, 
Income Disability had a brief but 
stormy career. It grew by leaps and 
bounds in the 20’s partly because of 
a very rapid growth in the sale of 
life insurance following World War 
I and partly because of the liberality 
connected with its sale. Time will not 
permit a detailed analysis but you 
can judge for yourselves as I quote 
you the results of a survey of un- 
derwriting practices. Many com- 
panies granted a policyholder dis- 
ability income equivalent to 65% of 
his earnings and some went as high 
as 100%. In fact, many policyholders 
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were insured for more than 100% of 
their income since it was not the 
usual practice in the early years to 
ask an applicant how much disability 
insurance he already carried. Prior 
to 1931, 80% of the companies con- 
tributing to the survey had been per- 
mitting aggregate disability benefits 
ranging from $1,000 a month to 
$2,000 a month. By 1931, more 
conservative limits had been adopted 
but even then, fourteen large com- 
panies permitted an aggregate dis- 
ability indemnity of $1,000 a month. 


Half Billion Loss 


In terms of present purchasing 
power of our present dollar, this 
would mean a disability income of at 
least $1,500 a month. Remember, 
though, that all this happened in a 
period of economic prosperity and a 
period in which life insurance com- 
panies, because of improving mor- 
tality and high interest earning, 
were quite optimistic. Competition 
both in underwriting and in claims 
settlement was keen. In October, 
1929, the stock market collapsed and 
the great cloud of economic depres- 
sion covered the country. Incomes 
were sharply reduced and those who 
carried large amounts of disability 
coverage became poor risks by 
reason of economic circumstances. 
Losses became quite heavy. For ex- 
ample, in the ten largest companies 
the disability losses in the years 1930, 
32, 34, 36 and 38 were 70%, 103%, 
83%, 82% and 80% of premiums. 
During the twenty years preceding 
1947 the total losses of these com- 
panies amounted to $514,000,000. I 
do not intend to infer that the large 
companies were the only ones which 
suffered but I have used the ten 
largest since their experience is ex- 
tensive and representative of the 
business as a whole. 

It is generally agreed that the 
failure of so many companies in 
the Income Disability field was 
due to their failure to recognize that 
disability underwriting was quite 
different from life underwriting. My 





HOME OFFICE AGENCY SUPERINTEND- 
ENCY opening in a Mid-Western life and 
accident company to a man who has had 
recruiting and training experience. Replies 
confidential. Lo 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 











company has always been quit 
active in the Accident and Sickness 
field and our knowledge of Accident 
and Sickness underwriting and claim 
administration was a large factor in 
our success in the Income Disability 
field. 

The practices of other companies 
are frequently, too frequently, | be- 
lieve, the pattern which we follow 
when solving a new problem and 
some of you expect me to chart a 
course for you to follow in disability 
underwriting. | am now going to 
discuss the principles of successful 
disability underwriting as I see them 
but please don't think that I am 
going to furnish all the answers. 
Each one of you is faced with con- 
ditions which are peculiar to your 
own company and I urge you to 
treat what I am about to say merely 
as one approach to a very complex 
problem. 


Insurable Interest 


You have all heard discussions on 
the subject of Insurable Interest. In 
life insurance we try to limit the 
amount on any one life so that the 
beneficiary will not profit financially 
by the death of the insured. In dis- 
ability insurance the same principle 
applies with much greater force be- 
cause the prospect of living on 
disability income is much more 
pleasant than the prospect of death. 
Several years ago, I played golf with 
a friend of mine who was a claims 
adjuster for a large life insurance 
company which had heavy losses on 
Income Disability and as we walked 
along the fairway he would point out 
several men who were then collecting 
large amounts of disability income 
from his company. These were men 
who were reaping a profit from their 
disability for although their incomes 
may have been lower than while 
they were working, they found that 
eighteen holes of golf daily in the 
California sunshine and freedom 
from business worries more than 
compensated them for a reduction in 
income” 

Usually it is fairly easy to restrict 
the amount of disability income if all 
the facts regarding earned income 
and amount of disability insurance in 
force are known. The general rule in 
issuing Income Disability is to limit 
the benefit to 50% of earned income. 
Most companies will not grant in- 
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come Disability in excess of $500 per 
month in all companies. It is in this 
respect that we need to consider a 
change in practice since there are 
undoubtedly a considerable number 
who would be good risks for larger 
amounts of monthly income. How- 
ever, Wwe must remember _ that 
disability underwriting has been least 
effective in the case of policyholders 
who were granted large amounts of 
monthly indemnity. 


Underwriting Factors 


Our practice is to treat non-can- 
cellable Accident and Health the 
same as Income Disability when 
determining the maximum amount 
of participation. We may stretch a 
point occasionally when we are 
satisfied that the non-cancellable in- 
demnity is limited to two years. We 
usually disregard cancellable Acci- 
dent and Health insurance because 
of its limited nature. The rapid 
growth of group disability insurance 
may create a new problem in under- 
writing Income Disability. Some feel 
that the waiting period on Income 
Disability should be extended be- 
cause of the increasing number of 
employees covered by group insur- 
ance or by a state plan and some feel 
that such plans will result in a higher 
claim rate under Income Disability 
because the protection of a waiting 
period is nullified. We have had a 
state disability plan in California for 
several years and so far there is no 
indication that it creates a problem 
in underwriting Income Disability. 
Our overall Accident and Health ex- 
perience has remained very uniform 
for the past several years. However, 
it is possible that the effect of these 
state plans on our disability rate 
may show up during a period of 
economic depression. We made no 
change in our Accident and Health 
underwriting on male risks when the 
state plan went into effect but we 
reduced our limits sharply on female 
risks. We are one of a very few 
companies in the Accident and 
Health business which bases maxi- 
mum indemnity on income after 
taxes. Social Security is another 
factor to consider. Our Income Dis- 
ability benefit reduces by one-half at 
age 60 and several companies pay 
the face amount of insurance at age 
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65 if the policyholder is then dis- 
abled. 


Another principle which is com- 
mon to all types of insurance is that 
of coinsurance. Your $100 deductible 
on your automobile collision insur- 
ance is an example and the policies 
being introduced to cover excess 
medical care costs provide not only a 
deductible amount but provide that 
the insured pay a proportion of the 
cost in excess of the deductible 
amount. In underwriting disability 
insurance, we must always ask our- 
selves, “If the policyholder becomes 
disabled, will he be anxious to get 
back to work as soon as possible?” 
This question cannot be fully 
answered even if we are satisfied that 
he will be better off financially by 
working. The policyholder may not 
have the will to work and may be 
quite happy on disability with a 
marked reduction in income. This is 
where we need good judgment in 
fixing limits of indemnity or in ac- 
cepting the risk for any amount. 
Each case presents a different prob- 
lem and I hesitate to suggest any 
broad underwriting rules. Those who 
have regular working hours are un- 
questionably better risks from this 
standpoint than those who have not, 
provided they have a satisfactory 
record of employment and progress. 
On the other hand, a salesman who 
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has been successful for years and has 
a promising future may be a better 
risk than the employee who, although 
earning a good salary, is dissatisfied 
with his job. 


Integrity 


I have referred in passing to the 
importance of occupation as an un- 
derwriting factor. Usually, applicants 
in hazardous occupations are not 
granted Income Disability but we 
must nevertheless be on guard 
against the non-occupational accident 
hazard. Our experience shows a con- 
siderable increase in the rate of dis- 
ability as a result of accidents and a 
few of these were occupational. We 
need to be especially careful in grant- 
ing Income Disability to applicants 
criticized for habits and if such an 
applicant’s occupation involves a 
considerable amount of automobile 
driving, disability should be declined. 
I need only refer you to Mr. Walter 
Menge’s recent paper on Habits 
Underwriting as evidence of the 
correlation between the accident rate 
and habits criticism. 

No resume of disability under- 
writing principles would be complete 
without reference to the importance 
of integrity. It is a factor which ap- 
plies not only to the applicant but to 
the agent and to the medical ex- 
aminer. Those of you who are mem- 
bers of your company’s Claims 
Committee realize how frequently we 
discuss claims on which we would 
have had nothing at risk had it not 
been for lack of integrity somewhere 
along the line. I believe that we have 
two main lines of defense against 
the type of applicant who select 
against the company. The first is that 
our companies review carefully the 
work of our agents and medical 
examiners. They influence to a great 
extent our mortality or disability 
experience. 


The second is in the selection of 
agency managers and supervisors. If 
they are men of high ethical stand- 
ards, they will usually surround 
themselves by agents of similar 
caliber. We can rely upon such men 
to be of material assistance in our 
underwriting of new business. 

The last underwriting principle to 
which I will refer is that the insur- 
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PROHIBITED POLICIES 


UPERINTENDENT of Insur- 

ance Alfred J. Bohlinger has an- 
nounced that the New York Insur- 
ance Department has prohibited the 
sale of certain weekly and monthly 
premium policies sold by four com- 
panies in New York. 

The department’s action does not 
require the affected companies to 
terminate or reduce the premiums 
on old policies, but it is expected 
that present policyholders will also 
benefit from the ruling since it is 
expected that some will receive divi- 
dends on their policies. 

The disapproved policies, which 
the companies must discontinue is- 
suing in 90 days, are widely sold 
on a weekly or monthly premium 
basis among low wage earners in 
Harlem, Brooklyn and certain in- 
dustrial areas in New York and 
nearby States. 

The department prohibited the use 
of the industrial life insurance poli- 
cies in the future, Mr. Bohlinger 
stated, after it found that the pro- 
portion of the premium returned 
to the policyholders in the form of 
benefits was not commensurate with 
the high premium charged, due for 
the most part, to the high expense 
of operation and securing the busi- 
ness. In this connection, the depart- 


ment found that two of the compa- 
nies were using more than 58 cents 
of each premium dollar for sales 
and administration expenses. This 


compares with approximately 20 
cents expended by other companies 
for administrative expenses on sim- 
ilar types of policies. 

As a result of the Department’s 
order, the four companies will either 
have to submit new and acceptable 
policy forms for approval or sus- 
pend the sale of industrial life in- 
surance policies. The companies 
affected by the department’s ruling 
are the Columbian Protective As- 
sociation, Binghamton, N. Y., Golden 
Eagle Life Insurance, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., United Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., and 
Unity Life and Accident Insurance 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., was also served with a sim- 
ilar order to show cause, but due 
to the company’s decision to with- 
draw from the industrial life insur- 
ance field, and its consent to the 
withdrawal of approval of its in- 
dustrial life insurance forms, no 
action was taken with respect to 
this company. 

The total amount of industrial life 
insurance written by the four com- 
panies during 1950 and in force at 
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December 31, 1950, amounted 1) 
approximately $17,300,000, and the 
premium income involved amounte:| 
to over $850,000. 

Approval of the policies was wit! 
drawn by the Superintendent afte 
Deputy Superintendent Raymon: 
Harris had ruled that the high level! 
of gross premiums charged for th: 
policies were “prejudicial to th 
policyholders” and were “unjust, un 
fair and inequitable.” 

The action, Superintendent Bohl 
inger emphasized, is in no way re 
lated to the financial condition of 
the insurers involved. Rather, it 
was taken to remedy a situation in 
volving certain policy forms which 
the department deemed to require 
correction. Each of the insurers will 
continue to be authorized to trans 
act business in the State of New 
York and it is expected that each 
will, in submit new 
forms to the department for ap 
proval, in lieu of those the approval 
of which is to be withdrawn. 


due course, 


URBAN DWELLERS 


HE United States is becom- 
, more and more a nation of 
urban dwellers, according to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany statisticians. 

Three out of every five in the 
population now live in a city or 
town of 2,500 or more inhabitants. 
A century ago, about one in seven 
resided in places of that size. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of the 
total population living in rural areas 
has been reduced by one half in the 
past 100 years. 

The population in our larger 
cities has shown the most rapid rate 
of growth in the past century. The 
proportion of the population con- 
centrated in cities of 100,000 or more 
increased from 5 percent in 1850 to 
29 percent at present, and the num- 
ber of. cities of that size rose from 
6 to 106. 

The 5 cities of 1,000,000 or over- 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Detroit—and the 
surrounding communities that make 
up their metropolitan areas increased 
their proportion of the total popula 
tion from 18.9 percent to 19.5 per 
cent in the past 20 years. 
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HE community in which I 
work has a population of only 
1,800. Everyone’s income, 
regardless of what the occupation or 
business may be, is more or less de- 
pendent directly upon agriculture. 
Thus it might appear that any ideas 
| may have would not be too helpful 
to most of the Field. However, 
regardless of how true the assump- 
tion that our environments as life 
underwriters do differ, our prospect- 
ing problems are very similar, In 
fact, all of our clients must be first 
qualified by the very same test : 
1. The need for Life Insurance. 
2. The ability to pay. 
3. The insurability of the client. 


Environment Means Little 


Environment really seems to have 
very little, if any, influence on the 
basic workings of prospecting. With 
this realization in mind, what I have 
to say may be helpful to several 
readers of The EQUIOWA regardless 
of their localities. 

Imagination in prospecting has 
proved very beneficial to me. As I 
look down the street from my office, 
or drive down the highway or 
country road, I naturally see faces 
that I know—situations or places 
that I have previously heard of or 
had association with. From here on 
my imagination takes over. Uncon- 
sciously [I associate the people | 
think of, or see, with an insurance 
situation. With this hypothetical 
need in mind I then have a reason 
for approaching these individuals to 
discuss how the purchase of life in- 
surance can be of benefit to them and 
to their families. It should be men- 
tioned here that it is surprising to 
me how often my unconscious as- 
sociation of a situation or needs with 
people has proved to be a problem 
or need of the prospect. Imagination 
is an important aspect in the estab- 
lishment and success of many busi- 
nesses. Certainly it can then be a 
good omen for our business of pros- 
pecting. 

In prospecting it seems more ad- 
visable to prospect for insurance 
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situations than just prospect for 
people who will buy life insurance. 
In a sense, an Insurance Situation is 
the same as an Insurance Need; so, 
when a prospect of this type is 
located, all that remains to be tested 
is whether or not he has the ability 
to pay and is insurable. Someone 
has said: “The really successful life 
underwriter is distinguished by two 
characteristics: (1) his knowledge 
of what constitutes Insurance Situa- 
tions, and (2) his ability to discover 
and recognize them.” 





In a small community such as 
ours, where most of an underwriter’s 
work is confined to prospecting 
among farmers, I sometimes find 
myself going down a country road 
and trying to pick out the farms that 
appear to be prosperous. After I 
have done that and have learned 
the names of the people on those 
same farms, I usually will go back 
to town armed with their names and 
a determination to find out some- 
thing about those names—to get 
enough information to enable me to 
develop a prospect situation or a 
need for life insurance—at least in 
my own mind. 

Not too many months ago I began 
discussing just such a list of names 
with people in our community who 
would know them. Out of that list 





[ found two which to me looked like 
perfect situations for my services as 
a life underwriter. The first I un- 
covered was a man 48 years old who 
owned several farms in Carroll 
county, in addition to a ranch in 
Montana. I learned that his financial 
position was one which most of us 
would envy, and readily it came to 
my mind that here was not a prob- 
lem of creating an estate, but rather 
the conservation of one already 
created. I knew I had to do some 
studying in order to be able to 
handle this case, and I did just that, 
and then I went out and made the 
acquaintance of the farmer. I found 
that he was at that moment in the 
process of discussing with his at- 
torney and a tax organization just 
the very thing that I had pictured— 
the conservation of his estate. I 
made an appointment for an evening 
a few days later and, incidentally, 
was with him that evening until well 
after midnight. To make a long story 
short, the result was $30,000 Pre- 
ferred Whole Life, purchased by the 
man’s wife on life, for tax 
purposes. 

Another name that was discovered 
on that same day turned out to be 
a farm partnership prospect. Very 
shortly I made the contact with the 
two young partners, with the result 
that $15,000 of Preferred Whole 
Life was written on the life of each 
partner. It seems to me that in both 
of those cases, that word ]/MAGI- 
NATION came into play again. 


his 


Needs Analyzed 


In spite of the fact that selling to 
cover “needs” is now generally 
recognized as the key to success in 
the life insurance business, the fact 
still remains that all too few of us 
analyze the field with this point in 
mind. Some time ago I went to a 
neighboring community of about 
5,000 people and developed a friend- 
ship with one of the local automobile 
dealers. This friendship eventually 
led to the sale of an $1,800 annual 
premium Income Continuation on 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 


the life of the dealer. A little while 
later it was suggested to me by my 
general agent that I should prospect 
this same dealer for names of other 
people in his community, for surely 
there were some others who could 
save $1,800 a year, but at this point 
I did not know who they were. I did 
just that and found him very willing 
to give me a list of about 6 names, 
with detailed information about each 
one. One of them happened to be 
his competitor in the automobile 
business. I immediately went down 
to meet him. Fortunately I got along 
very well with him and was given all 
of his policies and an opportunity 
to use the KEY To sEcURITY. I found 
this: an agent of one company had 
sold him an education policy on his 
first child; an agent of another com- 
pany had sold him $10,000, but 
neither had taken the trouble to find 
out what his needs were. It was a 
perfect set-up for me, and the result 
of my interview was an application 
for $49,200 to complete his program. 

This leads us then to the business 
of organizing our work and work 
habits. The building of lists of names 
because they are the right people for 
us to see, and organizing these names 
so that we can see them at the right 
time, spells out successful prospect- 
ing. 

Good prospecting is the ability to 
have available at all times a list of 


names of the right people to see, with 
this list so organized that we can see 
these people at the right time. 

In preparing this list, the com- 
pany has provided us with prospect 
cards which should enable us to 
organize successfully. When these 
cards are properly filled in, we do 
not just have a card with some writ- 
ing on it. We have, instead, a card 
telling us an accurate and amazingly 
complete story about a person with 
a situation or need. And with this 
need in hand we can sensibly walk in 
to see our prospect and speak with 
him about something of interest. I 
believe in this because I believe we 
all have needs and that we all are 
striving to satisfy these needs. 

And might I here digress. When 
I first came into this business as a 
part-time agent, I still held my posi- 
tion as a school teacher and sold life 
insurance at odd times. Naturally, 
I did follow my general agent’s sug- 
gestion and filled in, to the best 
of my knowledge, prospect cards. 
However, at that time those cards 
meant no more to me than a name 
of a person to whom I might sell 
life insurance. But as time went on, 
and I began to acquire more knowl- 
edge about our business of life 
underwriting, I understood that the 
more information I gathered about 
my prospects, with such information 
properly assembled on the very in- 
formative prospect cards, undeniably 
provided me with a more clear cut 
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picture of my prospective clients. 
With all these cards organized in a 
file, and the file arranged to fit my 
locality, I found myself with a really 
valuable working tool. 


Organize Work 


Following the organization of « 
prospect file, I feel the next impor 
tant step is the organization of the 
week’s work. In fact, this is one 
habit which has really become a 
“must” with me. I cannot go to my 
bed in peace on Sunday night unless 
I know I have filled in my “must” 
schedule for the coming week in the 
company PLANS & RESULTS book. 
How anyone can set a production 
goal at the beginning of the year, 
break this goal down into twelve 
equal parts or months, and then go 
about the business of seeing people 
concerning life insurance situations, 
make appointments, get names of 
new prospects as well as make future 
appointments with old clients, and do 
all this without the aid of a weekly 
inventory or a PLANS & RESULTS 
book, is beyond all scope of my imag- 
ination. Yes, it is being done. | 
believe we all know men in the field 
who are working like this. I know 
one who not only is like this, but is 
looked upon, even by his associates, 
as a successful life insurance man. 
However, I also know that if this 
man’s weekly planning was kept 
religiously in order, and if his re- 
sults, when the week ended, were 
jotted down in some sort of record 
book, there would be no question but 
that he would produce three, four, 
or even five times the amount of 
protection and premiums he now 
secures. Actually then, people who 
work without organization can be 
successful, but they are cheating 
themselves. 


Records Essential 


Accurate records of prospecting 
are essential. If a client or prospect 
has offered a sincere, valid objection, 
and has stated that he will purchase 
at a given future time, keep a record 
of the interview. This enables one 
to follow up at the right time, and 
fully utilize that which was accom- 
plished in the first interview. Record 
keeping creates favorable impres- 
sions on prospects and clients. They 
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feel, at least let’s hope they feel, that 
you will be equally painstaking in 
the care of their business. Such im- 
pressions are unquestionably impor- 
tant in the development of referred 
leads. 

\s my thoughts go back to my 
entering the insurance business, I 
cannot help but recall my early tutor- 
ing in the field of prospecting by my 
general agent, C. D. WALKER. DEE 
taught me that enthusiasm in 
prospecting was one of the prime 
requisites, if not the prime requisite 
in prospecting. He insisted, and I 
believe rightfully so, that if there is 
anyone who does not believe enough 
in what he is doing to be enthusiastic 
about it, that person is on the verge 
of being a counterfeit or just a 
peddler. 


Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm in what we are doing 
is one of the most important pre- 
requisites for anyone’s success. I 
firmly believe that enthusiasm is by 
far the biggest single factor in suc- 
cessful prospecting. An _ incident 
which occurred in 1947 during the 
time of my Home Town Holiday 
Invitational Basketball Tournament 
proves an excellent example of what 
enthusiasm can do. One of the 
entries in the tournament was a 
small town which lies about twelve 
miles in a southwest direction from 
Mt. Carroll. I have never seen this 
team play when there were not more 
rooters for the team than residents 
living in the town. It happened that 
there were two teams participating 
in this tournament who were prob- 
able contenders for state honors. 
But by the end of tournament play, 
this cross-road school house had 
overcome all obstacles, such as 
better training facilities, more re- 
serve strength and much better and 
finer equipment, and had brought 
home with them the cup and the 
tournament championship. The 
enthusiasm to play winning ball 
drove these lads to victory and 
actually made them forget the blisters 
forming on their feet. 

It might be well to keep in mind 
that enthusiasm is by far the highest 
paid quality on earth, probably be- 
cause it is the most rare; yet it is 
one of the most contagious. If you 
are enthusiastic, your listener is 
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very likely to become enthusiastic, 
even though you may present your 
ideas poorly. Without enthusiasm, 
your prospecting talk is about as 
dead as last year’s date. Enthusiasm 
is not just an outward expression. 
It eventually will grow in you just 
like any other bad or good habit. 

To become enthusiastic, act en- 
thusiastically. Force yourself to act 
enthusiastically and you'll become 
enthusiastic. 

There are two hot ideas which I 
would like to pass on which have 
been very helpful to me. The first 
is an idea of D. E. Hanson, superin- 
tendent of agencies for Aetna Life. 
He expressed what I think is a 
terrific idea in the September, 1950, 
issue of Life Association News: 

1. Determine your own income 
objective. 

2. Go to your file of prospects and 
policyholders and pull out all cards 
you can call by first name. 

3. Puta figure for average income 
for every one of these cards. 

4. Take out cards with lowest in- 
come until the average of all incomes 
equals vour income objective. 

5. Decide what is the most effec- 
tive sales presentation for each of 
these prospects (imaqine a need). 
Now What Do You Have? 

(1) An organized group of pros- 
pects. 


(2) A group you can approach 
easily, you can call them by their 
first names. 

(3) A group that surely knows 
the men in your income bracket 
whom you want to meet. 

The second suggestion which I 
would like to pass on to the reader 
is a Formula For Prospecting 
printed in the March issue of the 
EquIDEAgraph in 1944: 


Sit Down and Prospect 


Review all the changes in life situ- 
ations that point to a need for life 
insurance. 

Study the markets in your terri- 
tory. 

Analyze all your policyholder 
cards as to new possibilities with 
each policyholder or members of his 
family. Make a list. 

Make a list of your Age Changes 
for the month. 

Make a list of new possibilities 
from analysis of old prospect cards. 

As you search through your files 
make a list of new Centers of In- 
fluence. 

From the city directory or the 
telephone book make a list of some 
of the professions, particularly busi- 
nesses, specific groups or nests you 
should be cultivating. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Prospecting—Continued 


Brush up on your prospecting talk 
or learn a new one. Give it aloud to 
one of your associates. 


Get Out And Prospect 


Start qualifying the list of pros- 
pects you have found in your desk. 

Call on your Centers of Influence, 
using your revised prospecting sales 
talk. 

Build up a good list of new pros- 
pects from Centers of Influence be- 
fore you start qualifying your new 
leads. 

Pyramid these prospects through 
the Endless Chain method as you 
call on your new leads. 

Do something about the profes- 
sions, businesses, groups or nests 
which you have planned to cultivate. 

These ideas have been very help- 
ful to me. They are not new—in 
fact none of the things that I have 
written about is new. I have secured 
all of them from one source or 
another. I can only hope that if they 
are applied, perhaps one of these 
ideas might be of help to some as- 


sociate reading these words. 
From Equiowa 


(This one is more truth than humor.) 


Police Sergeant: “So you say you're an 
editor, eh?" 

Prisoner: "Yes, sir." 

Patrolman: "That ain't so, Sarg! | searched 
his pockets and found money in them.” 





This is it, honey 


// 


Here is the company that con- 
siders the wife important, too 
... say they'd rather have 
a team than an agent! 


Think they’ve got something? 
We can get full particulars 
from E. A. Frerichs, Vice 


President of ... 


Security Mutual Life 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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SECTION 213 HEARING 


N NOVEMBER 29 and 30 last 

the New York State Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulations, headed by 
Senator William F. Condon (R. 
Yonkers) conducted public hearings 
to consider revisions of Section 213 
of the New York Insurance Law. 
Some two to three hundred people, 
representing all segments of the 
business, were in attendance at the 
sessions. 

The current expense limitation 
law in New York State was formerly 
known as Section 97 and had its 
origin in the recommendations of 
the Armstrong Committee in 1906. 
Those familiar with the Armstrong 
investigation of course know that 
many abuses were discovered at 
that time and hence the expense limi- 
tation provision was enacted. 


Patchwork 


Over the years there have been 
many amendments to the law but the 
most substantial change occurred in 
1929. As a result of these many 
changes in the law, as well as 
changes in general economic condi- 
tions, it is today a patchwork and 
not only is it difficult to interpret 
but it is also considerably out of 
date. In general, those testifying 
seek three improvements: An un- 
derstandable law, more leeway in 


handling expenses and some in- 
creased benefits to the soliciting 
agent. 


In December, 1948 a Joint Com- 
mittee representing the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America was 
formed under the chairmanship of 
James A. McLain, president of the 
Guardian Life. During the past two 
years this committee has met several 
times and at the hearings in Novem- 
ber presented their formal recom- 
mendations. In the meantime a com- 
mittee on compensation was ap- 
pointed by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and Spencer 
McCarty, C.L.U. and executive sec- 
retary of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and an 
agent of the Provident Mutual, 


The nrincinal iccue which 


headed that group. Measures rec- 
ommended by the agent group were 
presented as a bill in the New York 
State Legislature in 1951 by Sen- 
ator Condon. Disregarding minor 
differences, the major area where 
compromise will have to be effected, 
is in the field of security benefits for 
agents. According to company phi- 
losphy, these should be included 
in the limitations of agents’ com- 
pensation, while the agents feel that 
they should be considered as general 
agency expense. 


Most of the speakers also pre- 
sented “briefs” and, in addition, 
made general statements and an- 
swered whatever questions the Coun- 
sel or Senator Friedman had to ask. 
Mr. McLain, representing the Joint 
Committee and speaking for the 
companies, explained that the prob- 
lem was approached in two ways: 
(1) in completely re-writing the 
expense limitations section in un- 
derstandable form and in language 
as simple as the nature of the subject 
permits, and (2) dividing insurance 
expenses into three distinct cate- 
gories—compensation for the solicit- 
ing agent, agency expenses and 
general insurance expenses of the 
company. It was proposed that a 
limit be set for each of the three 
categories. As mentioned above, the 
proposals by Spencer McCarty for 
the field forces, were in general 
similar except that security benefits 
instead of being included in the 
first expense limitation would be 
included in the second. Among 
other things, the proposed changes 
would eliminate the differential now 
existing between general agency and 
managerial companies. It would 
also make more liberal allowances 
for smaller companies. A great deal 
of the agitation in recent years, 
particularly from the company point 
of view, has originated in small com- 
panies operating under the general 
agency system. They have claimed- 
justifiably—that under their method 
of business, they have been penalized 
in trying to open up new districts 
in competition with other companies 
operating under the managerial 
(Continued on page 48) 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Supreme Court of Texas Holds That 
"Jeep" Is Not a Car Used Exclusively 
As a Pleasure Car 


The insured, Paul Pennell, had 
taken out a policy with the United 
Insurance Company which provided, 
among other things, for a monthly 
indemnity of $100.00 per month for 
loss of time caused by accidental 
injury, and further for double this 
monthly sum in the event the in- 
sured’s injury occurred “while driv- 
ing or riding within any private pas- 
senger automobile, exclusively of the 
pleasure car type.” 

The insured was injured while 
driving a jeep in the performance 
of his duties as a rural mail carrier. 
The company paid double indemnity 
benefits for a period of six months 
and then denied liability under the 
policy, claiming that the jeep was 
not a private passenger automobile 
exclusively of the pleasure car type. 
The trial court held that the jeep 
was such an automobile, but the 
‘ourt of Civil Appeals reversed and 
the plaintiff appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
provision in the policy above quoted 
was not ambiguous and clearly 
meant that the provision applied 
only to automobiles which were con- 
structed and intended for use exclu- 
sively for pleasure. It did not apply 
to vehicles that were intended for 
freight, agricultural or industrial 
purposes or for a vehicle that was 
a combination of both. 

The evidence and testimony dis- 
closed many differences between a 
jeep and an ordinary passenger car. 
The jeep is not built like the ordi- 
nary passenger car as it is a “rugged, 
uncouth vehicle without beauty of 
line or body, with no suggestion of 
comfort and obviously intended for 
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hard service rather than for pleas- 
ure.” The jeep has a four-wheel 
drive, whereas the ordinary pleasure 
car has a two-wheel drive, which 
gives the jeep more power and 
makes it a better performer on the 
muddy terrain. The jeep is also 
equipped with extra shafts for the 
purpose of operating front end or 
rear end winches or mowers, or any- 
thing that requires power take-off to 
operate. The ordinary passenger car 
does not have these. 

The plaintiff cited the case of 
Union Pacific Ry. Co. vs. United 
States, wherein the jeep was classi- 
fied for railroad rate purposes as a 
passenger vehicle rather than a 
freight vehicle. The Texas Court 
holds that this decision is not an 
authority that the jeep is a passenger 
automobile exclusively of the pleas- 
ure car type. Other cases were cited 
involving pick-up trucks to support 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





the conclusion of this court. 

There was a vigorous dissent from 
the majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court by four of the nine members, 
stating that the language of the pol- 
icy concerning the double indemnity 
provision was ambiguous and the in- 
surance company had construed the 
provision previously as covering the 
matter involved herein. There was 
a fact issue involved and the jury 
had decided the issue in favor of 
plaintiff that should be conclusive. 
14 CCH Life Cases, page 1148, Pen- 
nell v. United Ins. Co., Inc. 

Counsel: David H. Brown, Sher- 

man, Tex., Robert L. 
Doss, Denison, Tex., for 
Petitioner. 
Freeman, Wolfe, Hen- 
derson & Bryant, Sher- 
man, Tex., for Re- 
spondent. 

x * * 


United States Court of Appeals for 

the Seventh Circuit Construes House 

Confinement Clause in Insurance 
Policy 


Plaintiff MacFarlane applied for 
and received certain health and acci- 
dent insurance policy from the de- 
fendant, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. This insurance 
policy provided in part for a life- 
time monthly income of $200.00 for 
a sickness which commences while 
this policy is in force, throughout 
which the insured by reason of such 
sickness is wholly necessarily and 
continuously disabled and prevented 
from performing every duty pertain- 
ing to his occupation and is neces- 
sarily strictly and continuously con- 
fined within the house and therein 
regularly visited and attended by a 
legally qualified physician or surgeon 
other than himself. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


On September 14, 1946, while the 
policy was in force, the plaintiff be- 
came afflicted with poliomyelitis and 
as a result thereof his limbs were 
paralyzed to such an extent that he 
could not walk. The insurance com- 
pany paid the plaintiff the indemnity 
as contracted through July, 1947 and 
then defied further liability. The 
plaintiff then sued on the policy. 

The District Court found that sub- 
sequent to May, 1947 the insured 
was relatively active and had on 
numerous occasions left his home. 
The insured had purchased an auto- 
mobile converted so that it could be 
operated by hand control, making it 
unnecessary for the driver to use his 
legs. After the purchase of the auto- 
mobile the insured frequently oper- 
ated it for both business and pleas- 
ure. The insured made his own 
bank deposits by driving to the bank 
and having someone deposit the 
money after parking at the curb. He 
made a train trip in July, 1947 to 
Minneapolis, Minnesota for rehabili- 
tation therapy at the Sheltering 
Arms Institution in that City. At 
that place he was taught to exercise 
and use walking stocks known as 
“Sister Kenney sticks.” He also 
made automobile trips to other Wis- 
consin cities, to Cleveland, Ohio, to 
both New York and Florida, the lat- 
ter two trips being made by train 
and airplane. 


The principal issue which the 
court had to decide was whether 
or not the plaintiff since May, 1947 
was confined within the house as 
that term is used in the policy. 
Plaintiff contended that because of 
his illness he was without the physi- 
cal ability to leave the house on his 
own, that is, he was unable to do so 
without assistance and without the 
aids which he employed. 

The court holds that under rulings 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
which it is bound to follow, that such 
provisions in similar policies have 
been construed to mean that the in- 
sured must actually be confined 
within the four walls of the house. 
The plaintiff cited cases from other 
jurisdictions than Wisconsin which 
would support his theory of con- 
struction of the policy, but this court 
was bound to follow, as stated previ- 
ously, the holding of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. 

The court had the following state- 
ment to make in conclusion of its 
opinion : 


“We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to express our admiration for 
the remarkable courage and in- 
genuity displayed by the plaintiff 
in an attempt at rehabilitation. 
His rights, however, as well as 
those of the defendant, must be 
determined by the contract which 
the parties made as it has been 
construed by the State court.” 
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MacFarlane vs. Pacific Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., United States Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 15 
CCH Life Cases, page 1. 


Counsel: Cleland P. Fisher, 
Janesville, Wis., for 
Appellant. 


Leon B. Lamfrom and 
A. J. Engelhard, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for Ap- 
pellee. 


x k * 


DEATHS BEFORE 65 


ESPITE the great victories of 
1 medicat science in combating 
premature death, life ends before age 
65 for half of all American males 
and 40 percent of all females, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians report. Each year about 
360,000 men and 200,000 women die 
before reaching their 65th birthday. 
These figures include over 100,- 
000 deaths annually among infants 
under one year of age, and this al- 
though the mortality rate among 
babies in the first year of life has 
been reduced by more than one third 
in the last 10 years. 


Much to Be Done 


“While there are many biological 
and environmental hazards which 
beset early life, much more can be 
done either to prevent or to over- 
come them,” the statisticians ob- 
serve. “The measures being taken 
in many communities to provide 
special facilities for the care of pre- 
maturely born children should prove 
effective in reducing further the mor- 
tality in infancy.” 

All of the common diseases, in- 
cluding the so-called “old age dis- 
eases,” cause a relatively high pro- 
portion of deaths before age 65, it is 
noted. This is especially notable in 
deaths attributed to heart disease 
and cancer. 

“Although there is just cause for 
pride in the gains which have been 
made in conserving life,” the statis- 
ticians comment, “much still re- 
mains to be done, especially in the 
earlier years when life conservation 
will add much to our productive 
capacity as well as our social well- 
being.” 
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MISCELLANY 


our new companies have been 
admitted to membership in the 
Agency Management Association. 
They are: Caisse Nationale D’Eco- 
nomie, Montreal; Central Standard 
Life, Chicago; Gibraltar Life, Dal- 
las and Great Northwest Life, 
Spokane. 


w KW OK 


American College Life Under- 
writers : James R. Young, C.L.U., an 
agent from 1937 to 1939 and teach- 
ing since then, has been named di- 
rector of publications. In 1950 Mr. 
Young became associated with the 
Rio Grande National and from that 
post he comes to the College. 


“KY 


Close to 50 members of the life 
insurance profession contributed to 
the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies at the annual luncheon held 
in November. The luncheon was in 
honor of Carl M. Spero, newly 
elected president of the American 
Society of Life Underwriters and 
Benjamin D. Salinger, Mutual 
Benefit and Harold A. Loewenheim, 
Home Life, presided as co-chairman. 
An illuminated scroll in recognition 
of his many years of service to the 
profession and on behalf of his ac- 
tivities with the Federation, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Spero. 


wwW Kw 


The Canadian Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association holds 
meetings twice a year and at the 
last one held on November 7, 89 
were in attendance from 23 member 


companies. New officers elected 
were: Chairman, Ewart Vardon, 


Crown Life, and secretary, H. A. 
Mateer, T. Eaton Life of Toronto. 


ww YK 


Due to the great interest on the 
part of C.L.U’s this year there will 
be two Institutes instead of the 
usual one. The pioneer institute at 
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Storrs, Conn. will be held August 
4-15, while the new one will be at 
Lake Forest College, July 21—Aug- 
ust 1. In both places problems con- 
cerning advanced underwriting will 
be covered during the first week, 
while the second week will be de- 
voted to mass coverages. 


wwW KW 


For the fifth year the Foundation 
for Economic Education is arrang- 
ing summer Fellowships for college 
professors among the wide range 
of businesses. The company ac- 
cepting the professor for the six 
weeks period agrees to pay his trans- 
portation, $400 for expenses and 
answer questions and explain why 
things are done. Of the 61 firms 
listed, 12 are life insurance com- 
panies. 


“ww YK 


On October 29 last the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York honored Abram G. Joseph, 
formerly a manager, who retired on 
that day but who is continuing as 
a personal producer. Mr. Joseph 
entered the life insurance field at 
the age of 14 with the Mutual Life 
and joined the Home Life in 1929. 
The following year he became man- 
ager of his own agency. His father 
and four brothers were insurance 
men, while his wife, Lillian, is the 
company’s leading woman producer. 


ww WY 


In November the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
presented a bronze bust to the city 
of Quincy, Mass. of its native son, 
“John Hancock.” The bust is nearly 
50 years old and formerly was over 
the entrance of the old John Han- 
cock building on Federal Street, 
Boston. 


ww YW 


R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., president 
of the Life of Georgia, has been 
elected president of the Atlanta 


Chamber of Commerce. He was in- 
stalled at a banquet honoring Atlanta 
firms which have Leen in existence 
for more than half a century—the 
company observed its 60th anniver- 
sary last year. 


Kw wW YK 


The first meeting of the newly 
organized Madison Actuarial Club 
was held on December 6 last and 
the principal business of the gather- 
ing was a discussion of the new an- 
nual statement blank. This Wis- 
consin organization includes both 
casualty and life actuaries. 


ww YK 


On December 11 last Leroy A. 
Lincoln, chairman of the board of 
the Metropolitan Life, was honored 
by the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York, Inc. This is an 
annual affair each year and an out- 
standing personality in the life in- 
surance world is selected as guest. 


WwW Yw 


The Minnesota Mutual Life has 
acquired the east half of Victory 
Square in downtown St. Paul for a 
future home office. Plans for the 
new building are going forward as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Late last year Harry W. Jones, 
F.S.A. and vice president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, spent two days 
at Oberlin College as a consultant 
in a career conference for men in- 
terested in actuarial work. Follow- 
ing that he performed a similar serv- 
ice for the girls at Vassar College 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“ww YK 


The Silver Anvil Trophy, 1951 
Achievement Award of the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Association, 
was presented to the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life in a formal ceremony on 
November 15 last. The award was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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made for the publication and dis- 
tribution of the book “Begin Now— 
To Enjoy Tomorrow” as a public 
service. The award was the top 
one in the field of “Banking, Finance 
and Insurance.” 


wKW YX 


In November, William V. Her- 
bert, deputy chief actuary of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
observed his 50th anniversary with 
that organization. Mr. Herbert is 
well known throughout the business 
and has participated in the drafting 
and revising of various sections of 
the New York Insurance Law. 


wmf 


On November 2 last the North- 
western Life Insurance Company 
and the Rainier National Life In- 
surance Company, companion or- 
ganization with the same Board of 
Directors, held a formal opening for 
their new 3-story home office struc- 
ture in Seattle’s Denny Regrade dis- 
trict. The building was erected at 
a cost of approximately $500,000. 


ww YW 


With the issuance of a $10,000 
Juvenile policy to F. James Sensen- 
brenner, Jr., age 8, the Northwestern 
Mutual now has life insurance pol- 
icies on four generations of the same 
family. The original Mr. Sensen- 


eens ae 


brenner, a prominent industrialist, 
has been a company policyholder for 
66 years. 


ww 


In November the Los Angeles 
City Council passed a resolution cit- 
ing Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of California and the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut for the role the 
two firms played in financing low 
rental homes and apartments for 
veterans and other citizens. 


ww Kw 


As a result of “Raid Your Piggy 
Bank” drive sponsored by the home 
office publication of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, “Home Office News,” a 
total of 21,430 pennies were put back 
into circulation. The _ collection 
weighed 147 lbs. and was delivered 
by wheelbarrow to a nearby bank. 


ww YW 


Thomas M. Scott, of the Joseph 
H. Reese Agency in Philadelphia, of 
the Penn Mutual Life, observed his 
45th anniversary with the company 
on November 16 last. During that 
time he has placed more than $50,- 
000,000 of life insurance protection. 
For a period of 13 years he was the 
leading producer of the company 
and he has produced at least $20,000 
a month for 237 consecutive months. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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complete personal protection plans ARE specific — more 
specific; in sales appeal and in coverage. One reason- - 


they include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 
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As would be expected, he has been 
very active in Life Underwriter af- 
fairs, both locally and on a national 
scale. 
ve oe oe 
The San Diego Life Agency Cash- 
iers’ Association has announced that 
plans tave been completed for three 
L.O.M.A. courses to be offered be- 
ginning this month. 


In a recent poll of 5,000 men and 
women representing all income 
groups, the Psychological Corpora- 
tion asked each individual to identify 
the most selfish group in the nation 
today. Twenty-seven per 
named union leaders and 
singled out bureaucrats, while only 
11% listed businessmen. This rep- 
resents a significant change in two 
years. In 1949 a similar poll showed 
that 17% considered business lead- 
ers as the most selfish, while 19% 
pointed to government office holders. 


cent 


25% 


~ 


Senator George, Chairman Senate 
Finance Committee, has indicated 
that this year a comprehensive study 
of Social Security will be made. As 
indicated in Best’s Lir—E News, Oc- 
tober edition, page 11, it is long 
overdue. 

ww Ww 

Following a 10,000 mile trip dur- 
ing which he visited six countries in 
the Caribbean area, Richard Rhode- 
beck, president of the United States 
Life, expressed great optimism for 
the future possibilities in that section 
of the world. He indicated that 
residential and business construction 
is booming and prosperity appears 
widespread and that there is an 
increasing knowledge of the value 
of all kinds of insurance. 

i 

Late last year as part of the pro 
gram Jor Business Education Day, 
the home office of the West Coast 
Life became a classroom for a group 
of teachers from the San Francisco 
area. The classroom consisted of a 
tour of the home office and an ex- 
planation of the functions of the 
various departments, as well as a, 
series of lectures by home office 
specialists. 
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SALES 


Sales during the 5-week campaign 
in honor of F. L. Merritt, agency 
vice president, Central Life Assur- 
ance Society, new business submitted 
totaled $5,200,000, representing an 
all time company record for a con- 
secutive 5-week period. 


“ww 


Last September the field force of 
the Fidelity Mutual undertook a 
campaign to bring the volume of in- 
surance in force to $700,000,000 by 
year end. Actually, however, they 
attained the desired goal a month 
ahead of time due to excellent pro- 
duction in both October and No- 
vember. 


In the first “President’s Month” 
campaign since the incumbency of 
Powell B. McHaney, the General 
American agents broke all company 
records for a 30-day period. Final 
figures show a combined equivalent 
volume production of $18,130,673 
in the company’s Life, Commercial 
A. & H. and Group multiple lines. 


ww YW 


New business in November writ- 
ten in honor of agency vice president 
Cecil F. Cross established an all- 
time record for that month in the 
history of the Lincoln National Life. 


KW YW 


The Raleigh R. Stotz Agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan has joined that 
distinguished and limited circle of 
agencies having $100,000,000 of or- 
dinary life insurance in force. As 
the agency was only established in 
1931, full credit for this remarkable 
achievement goes to general agent 
Raleigh R. Stotz, C.L.U. 


wow Ww 


In a seven-week campaign con- 
ducted by the field force of the 
United States Life in honor of presi- 
dent Richard Rhodebeck, over $10,- 
000,000 of new life business was 
submitted. This represented the 
largest production in both lives and 
volume for any comparable period in 
the company’s history. 
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A! THE START of a new year is the logical time for you to review thoroughly your working 
schedule and selling methods. Perhaps your adherence to some of the following points 
may spell the difference between your achieving or not achieving your production goal 
in 1951. 
1. Act enthusiastically. You can acquire enthusiasm. Force yourself to act enthusiastically 
and you will become enthusiastic. 
2. See people. See the people, and you are almost bound to succeed. 
3. Develop self-confidence and your ability to speak in public. Cultivate your speaking 
ability. Talking is a big part of selling. 
. Plan and organize your work. Do things in the order of their importance. It will conserve 
your time, and your time is money. 
5. Learn your prospect's needs and help him get what he wants. This is vitally important. 
6. Make your prospect want to do something about his needs. (But, first, make him realize 
them.) 
7. Ask questions. Inquire, rather than attack, and you will win people to your way of thinking. 
8. Find the key issue. Hit the prospect's most vulnerable point, and keep at it. 
9. Be a good listener. It makes your prospect feel that you are interested in him. 
10. Make your prospect believe in you. (But, first, you must believe in yourself.) 
i 
12 
13 


> 


. Know your business. This will win your prospect's confidence. 
. Speak well of your competitors. Knocking them will only alienate people. 
. Understate, rather than exaggerate. You can always amplify your statements, but it's 
not easy to retreat from an overstatement. 
14. Use testimonials. They are proof of what you and other life underwriters have done. 
15. Look your best. A good appearance is a selling asset. 
16. Be cheerful. This will make you a welcome caller. 
17. Remember names. It will show that you are interested in your prospects and clients. 
18. Be brief. Many sales have been lost because salesmen have talked too much. 
19. If you don't know the answer, admit it. You are not expected to know everything, but 
you can find the answer and give it to your prospect. 
20. Use your approach to "sell yourself." Then, sell your product. It will be easier if you 
do it that way. 
21. Never try to outsmart secretaries. They can give you real assistance if they are on 
your side. 
22. Be dramatic. It will prod your prospect to action. 
23. Never neglect a client. Neglect him, and he will neglect you. 
24. Follow leads while they are hot. Get the prospect while he is interested. 
25. Learn to close. Tell your story, summarize, answer objections, present the application, 
ask for the prospect's check. This leads to action. 
—NYLIC Review 
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Underwriting Disability—Continued 


ance must not be “bought” but must 
be “sold.” By this I mean that our 
agency force must be enthused over 
the value of income disability to his 
client and must urge the sale when- 
ever he feels his client can qualify. 
The experience of iny company in 
the sale of term insurance is an 
illustration of this principle. We have 
encouraged the sale of term insur- 
ance by allowing our agents ap- 
proximately the same percentage 
commission as for the sale of life in- 
surance. In contrast, it has been the 
general practice among other com- 
panies to pay a lower commission 
on the sale of term insurance, there- 
by making a sale of term unattractive 
to the agent. The natural result is, I 
think, that with a low commission a 
large proportion of term insurance 
is “bought,” selection against the 
company is intensified and unfavor- 
able mortality results. 

In common with most companies, 
we have found that many of our 
agents avoid soliciting their pros- 
pects for income disability because 
cur failure to grant the benefit al- 
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OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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though we issue standard life insur- 
ance jeopardized the entire sale. We 
have convinced a few agencies that 
there is a solution. These agencies 
do not ask for income disability on 
the application but ask us to issue if 
the risk qualifies. The experience has 
been very good. In those agencies 
which are following this practice, the 
proportion of cases issued with in- 
come disability is running over 80% 
and of those cases which are issued, 
over 90% are placed. We are trying 
to extend that practice because we 
believe it will result in a large volume 
of profitable business. 


Better With Life 


I have mentioned the criticism 
which has been levelled against acci- 
dent and health insurance because 
it returns to the policyholder such a 
small proportion of his premium 
dollar. The criticism of income dis- 
ability is that we may have to pay 
out 100% of the premium dollar or 
even more. Maybe you would be in- 
terested in a middle course. If you 
are, I suggest that you investigate 
the sale of accident and health in- 
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surance in combination with life in- 
surance. In my company we entered 
this field actively in 1942 and have 
had a very satisfactory growth and 
a favorable experience. The coverage 
is essentially the same as in com- 
mercial accident and sickness insur- 
ance but our rates are lower, partly 
because we feel (1) that risks who 
buy life insurance are better risks for 
accident and health insurance (2) 
the evidence of insurability is much 
more complete and (3) first year 
and renewal expenses are lower. 
Two separate policies are issued but 
mailed in a twin policy jacket. 
Premium billing is combined and our 
commissions follow the same pattern 
as for life insurance. Since we are 
quite liberal in continuing coverage 
on impaired risks, our policies closely 
approach the non-cancellable forms. 

One great advantage of this form 
is that losses can be controlled if by 
reason of economic depression, for 
example, the claim rate should show 
an alarming increase. We believe 
that because this form permits re- 
turn of a considerably higher per- 
centage of the policyholders premium 
dollar, it goes a long way in meeting 
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“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 


True, that’s no standard for a man who’s 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S 


¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 














the general criticism to which I have 
referred. 

We have seen in the past few years 
a remarkable growth in the field of 
what may be called “specialties” line 
of personal insurance such as hospital 
insurance and polio insurance. While 
these forms of coverage have their 
place, I think it is important that we 
who are interested in the field of 
disability insurance should not be 
misled as to the extent to which 
these coverages are filling the need. 
| was startled to find that in 1950 
the American public spent consider- 
ably more for automobile insurance 
than they did for disability insur- 
ance, Although the growth in per- 
sonal disability insurance has been 
very great during the past few years, 
there is still a very large field as yet 
undeveloped. You may have heard 
the statement that has been made 
by some people prominent in the life 
insurance industry that disability in- 
surance is not a proper field for a life 
insurance company. With this I do 
not agree. We all agree that the need 
for insurance against economic death 
is as urgent as the need for insurance 
against physical death. We in the 
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life insurance business have a re- 
sponsibility in satisfying that need 
because we have the technical skill 
and the “know-how.” I believe that 
because our business possesses an 
unusual degree of stability, we have 
become too complacent and too prone 
to shun the exploration of uncharted 
seas. Fortunately, we are now seeing 
a reversal of that trend in the en- 
trance of several large companies in- 
to the accident and health field. We 
should all welcome this because the 
injection of new blood into the 
business of disability insurance is 
certain to be beneficial. 


I once had the pleasure, or rather 
the opportunity, of listening to a 
renowned chemist address the Los 
Angeles Chemical Society. Ninety- 
nine per cent of his address was lost 
on me but I took away one statement 
which I want to leave with you. He 
insisted that his chemists who were 
continually forming new compounds 
should throw nothing away and he 
told us how some compounds which 
most chemists would have poured 
down the sink were found to possess 
startling qualities when used in 


certain fields. That principle also 
applies to our business. Certainly 
we need to throw away a number of 
things as we devise better methods 
but let us not throw away anything 
until we have satisfied ourselves that 
it has no value, and don’t throw any- 
thing away until you have satisfied 
yourself that it has no value. This 
business of ours is so complex that 
there is room for every bit of con- 
structive thinking which each one of 
you can contribute. Whether it is a 
problem connected with disability 
underwriting or agency relations or 
any of the many problems you, as 
underwriters, will encounter, don’t 
be too greatly influenced by the 
successes (or failures) of others in 
the past. Don’t be afraid of making 
mistakes. I like the story of the 
elderly Southern gentleman with a 
reputation for wisdom who was 
asked by a young friend how he had 
acquired such a reputation. “Son,” 
he said, “it’s because my judgment 
is sound and my judgment is sound 
because of my vast experience and I 
have accumulated a wealth of ex- 
perience because of the mistakes I 
have made.” 
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and important development in the 
fight against inflation,” and went on 
to say: 

“The Joint Committee strongly 
urges all life insurance companies 
to support the exchange offering 
to the maximum possible extent. 
The Joint Committee believes that 
the new Treasury program is a 
significant step in the right direc- 
tion in the fight against inflation 
and thinks that it will prove but 
the first measure, growing out of 
the accord, in a continued vigor- 
ous program by Treasury and 
Federal Reserve authorities to 
prevent a further expansion of 
the money supply.” 

Pursuant to the exchange offering, 
the life companies turned in $2.9 
billion, approximately 90 percent, 
of their holdings of the 2% percent 
bonds. 

The disposal of United States 
Government securities by the life 
insurance companies continued for a 
while after the accord, largely to 
meet outstanding commitments, but 
as holdings of short-term Govern- 
ments were built up and new com- 


mitments were curtailed, sales began 
to decline. The potential loss on 
Government securities as a factor in 
deterring further sales was rein- 
forced by a growing awareness on 
the part of life insurance manage- 
ment that holdings of these securities 
were reaching a point of portfolio 
balance. 

The overall effect of the accord on 
life companies was to cause them to 
restrict new investment commit- 
ments much more nearly to the flow 
of cash received from other sources 
than the sale of Government se- 
curities. 


Program for Voluntary Credit 
Restraint 


Section 708 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 authorized the 
President to encourage financing in- 
stitutions to enter into voluntary 
agreements and programs to restrain 
credit. By executive order the Presi- 
dent delegated this authority to the 
Federal Reserye Board with the 
proviso, however, that the Board 
should consult with the Attorney 
General and the Chairman of the 


Federal Trade Commission, and 





UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE TO OFFICERS 


Specific protection to officers, warrant officers and their 


wives and children. 


Non-restrictive type life insurance protection with an insur- 


ance program fitted exclusively to the needs of this select 


group. 
war clause. 
service 


Life insurance and personal 


qualified full-time representatives only. No brokerage business 


accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. ok WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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World-wide coverage and aviation protection. No 


counselling 


through 





should obtain the approval of the 
Attorney General before implement- 
ing any such agreements and pro- 
grams. 

In mid-December of 1950 the 
Federal Reserve Board invited rep- 
resentatives of the American Bank- 
ers Association, the 
Bankers 


Investment 

America, 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America to consider what might 
be done to implement Section 708 
of the Defense Production Act. As 
a result of the deliberations of these 
groups under the auspices of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Pro- 
gram for Voluntary Credit Restraint 
was drafted and was approved by 
both the Board and the Attorney 
General and was placed in effect in 
early March of 1951. 

The Program states in essence 
that in a period of inflationary 
danger a sound loan is one which 
commensurately increases or main- 
tains production, processing, and 
distribution of essential goods and 
services. Such loans include loans 
for defense production, loans for the 
production of agricultural and staple 
products and products essential to 
the day-to-day needs of the country, 


Association of 
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Buildin 


Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 


our men for the 
first six months 
of 1951: 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION . . . $26,048.00 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health). . $ 631.09 





Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 


DALLAS, TEXAS ° 





loans for augmenting working capital 
where necessary to maintain essential 
production, and loans to security 
dealers in the normal conduct of 
their business. On the other hand, 
loans to retire or acquire corporate 
equities in the hands of the public 
and for speculative investments or 
purchases are inflationary and in 
the absence of modifying circum- 
stances should not be extended to 
borrowers. These general principles 
have been spelled out in greater 
detail in a series of bulletins which 
have been issued by the National 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Com- 
mittee, 

To implement the Program and 
govern activities under it, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board set up the Na- 
tional Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee. Under the Chairman- 
ship of Governor Oliver S. Powell 
it consisted at first of twelve repre- 
sentatives, four each from the life 
insurance companies, the investment 
bankers and the commercial banks. 
Subsequently two representatives 
each of the mutual savings banks 
and the savings and loan associations 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
2 and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 





were added. The National Commit- 
tee was charged with the responsi- 
bility of appointing regional subcom- 
mittees for the participating lenders 
and undertook to meet at frequent 
intervals to pass on important policy 
matters that might develop under the 
Program. 

The major financial institutions 
promptly announced their unquali- 
fied support. Speaking again on 
behalf of the life insurance business, 
Carrol M. Shanks stated: 

“The program for voluntary 
credit restraint should provide an 
excellent medium through which 
loans and investments may be 
channeled into essential uses in 
our national defense economy and 
should thus help in the fight 
against inflation. It should con- 
tribute to the basic strength of 
our national economy and should 
aid in the development of our 
national defense. 

“The life insurance business 
will cooperate fully toward making 
the program a success.” 
Supported by the major lending 

institutions, the Program for Volun- 





tary Credit Restraint has been able 
to defer many loans that otherwise 
would be adding to the demand for 
goods and services today. Aided by 
the general tightening in the avail- 
ability of credit brought about by 
the Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
cord of March, the Program has 
helped to channel capital funds into 
defense and defense-supporting and 
otherwise essential uses. Spectacular 
issues deferred under the Program 
get the headlines in the financial 
papers, but hundreds of run-of-the- 
mill loans are being screened by the 
financial institutions, and it is this 
careful examination of credit exten- 
sions that is the true measure of the 
Program’s effectiveness. The finan- 
cial community in all its branches 
is showing a notable cooperation 
with the Program. The success of 
this voluntary effort of self-policing 
is a significant development in the 
struggle to preserve free markets 
in the American economy. 

Finally, a few words should be 
said about the statistical reporting 
under the Program. The Program 


(Continued on the next page) 
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calls upon the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America to furnish such 
statistics as might be required to 
show the volume and direction of 
current life insurance investment. 
In cooperation with the staff of the 
Federal Reserve Board the Invest- 
ment Research Department of the 
Association worked out a detailed 
questionnaire to which 45 major 
United States life insurance com- 
panies respond. The statistics began 
to be supplied to the Association as 
of April 30, and since that time the 
Investment Research Department 
has been aggregating them into totals 
for transmission to the National 
Committee in Washington. 

The 45 companies furnishing sta- 
tistics account for about 85 percent 
of the assets of all United States 
legal reserve companies. As of April 
30 these companies reported com- 
mitments within the United States 
totaling approximately $4.5 billion. 
Commitments for mortgage loans 
totaled $1.7 billion, of which $1.6 
billion were to non-farm home own- 
ers. Commitments to business and 


industrial concerns totaled $2.0 
billion. (Mortgage loans to business 
of less than $100,000 are not included 
in these statistics.) Commitments 
to railroads, public utilities, and 
state, county and municipal borrow- 
ers totaled $790 million. 

From April 30 through August 
31 the volume of outstanding com- 
mitments declined steadily to a total 
of $3.7 billion. Mortgage commit- 
ments to non-farm home owners 
declined about $420 million during 
this period while commitments to 
business and industrial concerns de- 
clined about $275 million. Commit- 
ments to railroads, and state, county 
and municipal borrowers declined, 
while public utility commitments 
increased, 

Begmning with the September 
data the report forms were altered to 
call for certain foreign commitments 
(only for loans in American dollars ) 
as well as commitments for mort- 
gage loans to business of less than 
$100,000. The September totals 
thus increased over August to $3.9 
billion but the additional items con- 
tained in the September report seem 
to account for this increase. As of 





the end of October outstanding com- 
mitments (on the new basis) are 
estimated at about $4 billion, of 
which approximately 62 percent 
were expected to be drawn down 
within 6 months. The data also 
show that increasing proportions of 
life insurance commitments are be- 
ing directed toward defense pur- 
poses. 


The Patman Investigation 


Less than two years ago a sub- 
committee of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, headed by 
Senator Paul Douglas, issued a re- 
port which students of economics 
regard as an important contribution 
to central banking literature. This 
report strongly recommended that 
the Congress pass a joint resolution 
to the effect that “the primary power 
and responsibility for regulating the 
supply, availability, and cost of 
credit in general shall be vested in 
the duly constituted authorities of 
the Federal Reserve System, and 
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$176,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $77,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
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the Federal debt shall be made con- 
sistent with the policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve.” 

Congressman Wright Patman, 
who was a member of the subcom- 
mittee, did not support this recom- 
mendation. In a footnote to the 
report his views on the relation of 
the Federal Reserve System to the 
executive branch of the Govern- 
ment were set forth as follows: 

“Mr. Patman believes that these 
proposals do not make the Federal 

Reserve System sufficiently re- 

sponsible to the executive depart- 

ment of the Federal Government. 

In creating money and regulating 

the supply and cost of money and 

credit, the Federal Reserve is per- 
forming a governmental function ; 
it even issues Federal Reserve 
notes which become obligations 
of the United States. Moreover, 
it is now possible for the Federal 
Reserve to follow policies that 
would conflict with, and perhaps 
defeat, the Government’s economic 
program. He believes, therefore, 
that steps should be taken to 
increase the responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System to the 
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executive department. Though he 
favors, as proposed in this report, 
the establishment of a Monetary 
and Credit Council to be headed 
by the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, he does 
not believe that it will make the 
Federal Reserve sufficiently re- 
sponsible to the Executive.” 
Shortly after the accord between 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board was reached, Senator 
O’Mahoney, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
reactivated the subcommittee and 
appointed Congressman Patman its 
chairman. The subcommittee’s staff 
has drawn up a number of question- 
naires centering around the respec- 
tive roles of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve System in the fields 
of credit control and public debt 
management, and these question- 
naires have been submitted to a 
large number of professional eco- 
nomists, insurance company execu- 
tives, commercial bank executives, 
dealers in United States Government 
securities, and others interested in 
the fields of monetary control and 
public debt management. In addi- 


INSURANCE COMPANY. INC. 


tion, both the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Treasury have been 
asked to furnish the subcommittee 
with a vast amount of information. 

The independence of the Federal 
Reserve System in monetary policy 
decisions is clearly the issue at stake 
in this investigation. Most students 
of economic matters are agreed that 
the independence of the central 
banking authorities from control by 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance in the fight against inflation 
and in contributing to economic 
stability. Hearings will commence 
in January. It is expected that rep- 
resentatives of the life insurance 
business will testify in the hearings. 


The Investment Outlook 


As we approach the new year a 
number of forces dampening down 
inflation at least temporarily are at 
work in the economy. The scare- 
buying which developed after the 
Korean War led to a vast accumula- 
tion of inventories. These inven- 
tories are still with us to a con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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siderable extent and they constitute 
an important barrier to further rises 
in prices. Industrial production is 
close to record peacetime levels. Of 
equal importance in the immediate 
outlook is the state of the Treasury’s 
finances. Although October and 
November witnessed cash deficits 
aggregating an estimated $4.3 billion, 
the first quarter of 1952 is expected 
to show a very large surplus. Thus, 
there is the prospect of a considerable 
supply of goods flowing into the 
market places during a period when 
the Treasury will be drawing from 
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the public more than it will be dis- 
bursing. 

Despite the existence of such 
forces as these in the economy, the 
demand for investible funds, both 
by home builders and business enter- 
prises, has continued at a very high 
level. Residential construction can 
decline considerably and still require 
a great deal of mortgage money. 
Among qualified economists and 
business leaders the consensus seems 
to be that plant and equipment ex- 
penditures will not decline much, if 
at all, during 1952. As for the 
Treasury, it is difficult to tell 
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whether long-term borrowing will 
materialize next year. It may be 
that the large cash surplus antici- 
pated in the first quarter will be 
supplemented by a modest surplus in 
the second quarter, and thus may be 
sufficient to carry the Treasury 
through the last half of the year 
without adding to the publicly held 
Government debt. But with or with- 
out a Treasury issue, in view of the 
sizeable backlog of commitments, the 
life insurance companies will prob- 
ably find little difficulty in investing 
their funds at attractive yields in 
1952. 
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1950 PRIVATE 


MERICAN business used pri- 
A vate placement financing through 
insurance companies and other lend- 
ing institutions as a source for al- 
most $3 billion for expansion, ad- 
ditional working capital and other 
financial needs in 1950. 

This was revealed when 
1951 Yearbook of Private Place- 
ment Financing,” prepared by E. 
V. Hale & Company of Chicago,* 
was published. Similar books were 
published by the company during 
the past two years as a source of 
information for banks, insurance 
companies and investment houses. 


“The 


Scope 


The book lists $2,898,189,000 in 
1,014 issues of bonds, debentures, 
notes and preferred stocks placed 
with long-term investing institutions 
in 1,478 individual transactions. Of 
this amount, almost half, $1,414,- 
167,000 or 48.79 per cent went to 
industrial concerns, the balance being 
loaned to public utilities ($986,669,- 
000), and governmental bodies, rail- 
roads, building and real estate firms, 
small business and miscellaneous 
borrowers ($151,939,000). 

Loans accounted for almost 96 
per cent, $2,776,465,000, while pre- 
ferred stocks amounted to a little 
over four per cent, $121,724,000. 

Included in the Hale Yearbook are 
sections which treat the loans alpha- 
betically by borrowers; by lenders; 
and arranged by industries. Ana- 
lytical listings show interest rates, 
maturity dates, purposes of financ- 
ing, asset coverage, interest cover- 
age and debt service coverage. 


Refunding Tops 


During 1950, it is stated in the 
section covering industrial private 
placement financing, one of every 
four loans was for under $300,000; 
two of five were for refunding pre- 
vious issues; almost two of three 
were unsecured; there were more 
loans for four and five per cent than 
in previous years; maturities were 


* Copies $35.00 each at 327 South La Salle St. 
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PLACEMENTS 


somewhat longer; there were more 
standby arrangements; and banks 
participated in a greater number of 
loans. 

While in previous years loans 
made for the purpose of expansion 
and improvement of facilities topped 
the analysis of purposes, they 
dropped to second place in 1950 with 
less than 20 per cent, refunding 
going to the top with 39.5 per cent. 
In 1949 expansion and improvement 
was listed for 41 per cent of the 
loans and for 44.5 per cent in 1948. 

The entire list for 1950 showed: 
refunding, 39.5 per cent; expansion 
and improvement, 19.7 per cent; 
working capital, 18.8 per cent; re- 
payment of bank loans, 12.2 per 
cent; retire equity capital, 7.1 per 
cent; initial capital, 2.3 per cent; 
and other purposes, 0.4 per cent. 


Life Company Participation 


While the overwheiming weight 
of assets tells heavily on the side 
of the five largest life insurance com- 
panies located in the New York- 
Newark area, only one of these 
giants—Mutual Life—bears com- 
parison with several much smaller 





companies in relative activity in | 


private placement financing in 1950. 

Heading the list in terms of rela- 
tive activity is Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Lincoln, Nebr., 
which ranks only 88th in admitted 
assets, but 28th in actual volume 
of 1950 private placements, accord- 
ing to the Hale Yearbook Bankers 


Life’s index of relative private place- | 


ment activity is 204.98. In second 
place is Aid Association for Luth- 
erans, Appleton, Wis., ranking 59th 
in admitted assets and 17th in pri- 
vate placement volume, with an in- 
dex rating of 139.49. 

First of the New York companies 
to place in this comparison is Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, in third place, with an index 
of 120.51. This company ranks 
seventh in the United States and 
Canada in admitted assets and fifth 
in volume of private placement fi- 
nancing. In fourth place is Wiscon- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Private Placements—Continued 


sin National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., with an index 
of 95.39, ranking 172nd in admitted 
assets and 44th in private placement 
volume. Modern Woodmen oi 
America, Rock Island, Ill., stands 
fifth, with an index of 67.18. Its 
rank in admitted assets was 52nd, 
and in private placement volume 
22nd. 

In all, the Yearbook gives indices 
for 19 companies out of a total of 





ANNUITIES 


The Life insurance Company 
of Virginia offers a full line 
of annuity contracts at rea- 
sonable rates: 


Single Premium Immediate 
Life 
Instaliment Refund 
Cash Refund 
Joint and Last Survivor 


Annual Premium Deferred 


We write up to $100,000 on 
single premium annuities. 


We accept up to $5,000 an- 
nual premium or sufficient to 
provide a monthly annuity 
at age 65 of $500, whichever 
is less. 


Brokerage inquiries invited. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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235 having admitted assets of $10,- 
000,000 or more: these are the 
companies for which the percentage 
of total private placement financing 
was in excess of the percentage of 
total admitted assets, the index reg- 
istering the extent of such excess. 
Other companies on the list, in order 
of index ranking, are: New York 
Life, Northwestern Mutual, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society (New 
York), John Hancock, Penn Mutual, 
Prudential, New England Mutual, 
Metropolitan, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Continental Assurance, Jeffer- 
son Standard, Lincoln National, 
Provident Mutual and Pilot Life. 


The dominance of the five largest 
New York-Newark companies in 
the unweighted figures continues 
much as in former years. Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company stands 
first in the 1950 total of all private 
placement financing with 114 place- 
ments aggregating $474,700,000. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America (Newark) stands second 
with 80 placements aggregating 
$425,900,000; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society third with 58 place- 
ments aggregating $307,700,000; 
New York Life fourth with 52 
placements and $293,400,000; and 
Mutual Life fifth with 108 place- 
ments and $169,300,000. 


Characteristics 


These five companies hold the 
same positions in the ranking for 
industrial private placements, but 
the order changes in other divisions 
of the field. Equitable leads in the 
private placement financing of small 
loan and finance companies, with 
New York Life second, John Han- 
cock (Boston) third, and Pruden- 
tial, Mutual Life and Metropolitan 
in the next three places. New York 
Life noses out Metropolitan for the 
lead in private placement financing 
of public utilities, with Equitable in 
third place, Prudential fourth, 
Northwestern Mutual (Milwaukee) 
and John Hancock fifth and sixth, 
and Mutual Life seventh. In other 
types of private placement financing 
New York Life and Prudential lead, 
with Northwestern Mutual third, 
Mutual Life fourth, Mutual Benefit 
Life (Newark) fifth, Metropolitan 
sixth, etc. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
MEETING 


HE 1951 meeting of the 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago—as usual—saw a rec- 
ord number of registrants, 673 as 
compared with the previous high of 
671. This was the first meeting of 
the Association and its predecessor 
organization, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, without the 
late John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 
being present. 

In one of the most moving ses- 
sions a portrait of Mr. Holcombe 
was unveiled and outstanding agency 
leaders from the various companies 
paid tribute to his memory. It was 
indeed impressive but no more so 
than Marshall’s accomplishments in 
taking the infant Sales Research 
Bureau and developing it into the 
Agency Management Association of 
today. Of course, it was not a one 
man job but it is a reflection on his 
executive ability that he managed 
to surround himself with top grade 
personnel in order to make the 
development possible. This char- 
acteristic was exemplified tangibly 
to those present when Charlie Zim- 
merman, Marshall’s successor, made 
his initial report. There is no doubt 
that the Association will not only 
continue its fine work but undoubt- 
edly will do more and better work in 
the future under Charlie’s leader- 
ship. 

The meeting moved with usual 
precision and dispatch which have 
characterized such gatherings for 
many years. Speakers in general 
had real messages to deliver that 
showed thoughtful preparation. In 
addition, many of those present took 
the opportunity to discuss their 
problems with other attendants from 
various parts of the country. 


New Officers 


Harry McConachie, American 
Mutual, was elected president for 
the conring year succeeding Olen 
Anderson of the John Hancock. 
New members elected to the board 
of directors were Harry P. Ander- 
son, Life of Virginia; Edwin Phil- 
lips, Standard of Oregon; Richard 
E. Pille, Mutual Benefit Life and 
A. E. Wall, Confederation Life of 
Canada. 
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What’s So Interesting? 


These men are attending one of the Advanced 
Underwriting Conferences being conducted in major 
U.S. cities by a four-man team of New England Mutual 
home office executives. Cities being visited include: 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle and 
Boston. 


Attending these hard-hitting, two-day sales confer- 
ences are interested New England Mutual career 
underwriters from surrounding general agencies whose 
experience qualifies them for this concentrated train- 


ing. Subjects covered are business insurance and pension 
trusts, with emphasis on the current market, funda- 
mentals of the plans, promotional aids, and methods 
of solving business problems through the intelligent 
application of life insurance. 


These Conferences, an extension of the Company’s 
highly successful home office training courses, are 
designed to bring directly to the field the benefits of 
up-to-the-minute, advanced training in sales tech- 
niques. They have helped make 1951] the greatest 
production year in Company history. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


The Company that Founded Mutual Life Insurance in America — 1835 





Section 213 Hearing—from page 32 


form. As would be expected, a great 
deal of the testimony was technical 
in nature and there were so many 
facets to the problem that ali who 
wanted to talk did not get the op- 
portunity. Further hearings will 
have to be held probably after the 
Legislature convenes, and among 
those scheduled to speak at that 
time will be the superintendent of 
insurance of New York, Alfred 
Bohlinger. 

It was interesting to listen to the 
unanimity of opinion of representa- 
tives of large and small companies, 
stock and mutual, companies licensed 
in New York and those not licensed 
in New York. All were in agree- 
ment that Section 213 needs to be 
changed and aside from the major 
difference between company and 
agency point of view on security 
benefits, the others testifying dif- 
fered, if at all, only in minor degree 
as to what changes in the different 
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Boston Mutual again reports that 
its Insurance in Force has doubled in 
the last 10 years. 
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On the 


categories are necessary. 
other hand, two labor leaders took 
an entirely different track and didn’t 


“pull any punches.” They ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 213; they charged that the life 
companies were using 213 as a 
“crutch” so they wouldn’t have to 
bargain over compensation to agents, 
and finally they recommended that 
instead of writing a new expense 
limitation law the present one be 
thrown out and nothing substituted 
in its place. 

Another question came up and 
that was the possibility of the in- 
crease in cost to policyholders. It 
took several speakers to get the 
point across that even if the changes 
are passed and they result in an in- 
crease in cost, it will only affect new 
policyholders. There was, as ex- 
pected, a great many different 
opinions as to whether it would in- 
crease the cost of life insurance and, 
secondly, to what extent if such an 
event occurred. As was pointed out 
more than once, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to increase the cost in one part 
of a transaction and yet not increase 
the over-all cost. The illustration 
in this case was given that if agents 
received more compensation, better 
training, etc. through an increased 
scale and more liberal allowances, it 
might curtail the turnover among 
agents. If this should happen, it is 
entirely possible that the small in- 
creases would be more than offset by 
the savings. Of course, it is realized 
that no hard and fast answer can be 
given and that only experience will 
show how the changes, if made, will 
affect the cost of life insurance. 

The general opinion seems to be 
that it will not be easy to get these 
changes through but that eventually 
they will go through, if not this vear 
then in 1953. 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


URING the past two months 

the following companies have 
expanded, as indicated: American 
Home Mutual (D. C.) in Maryland; 
American Security (Texas) in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska; Business Men's 
(Mo.) in Florida; Central Standard 
(Ill.) in Virginia; Cuna Mutual 
( Wisc.) in Vermont ; Dominion Life 
(Can.) in Pennsylvania; Farmers 
and Traders (N. Y.) in Rhode 
Island; General Life of America 
(Ga.) in Alabama; Gibraltar 
(Texas) in Missouri; Girard 
(Texas) in New Mexico; Govern 
ment Employees (D. C.) in Mary 
land; Homesteaders (lowa) in 
California; Independence Life & 
Accident (Ky.) in Pennsylvania; 
Life of America (Texas) in Mis- 
souri; Massachusetts Mutual in 
South Carolina; Ministers’ Life & 
Casualty Union (Minn.) in Mani- 


toba and Saskatchewan; National 
Old Line (Ark.) in Missouri; 
Philadelphia United in Virginia; 
Quaker City (Pa.) in Missouri; 
Republic National (Texas) in 
Missouri and South Carolina; 
Standard (Miss.) in Arkansas; 


Sterling (lll.) in Minnesota; Sun 
(Canada) in Kansas; United Bene- 
fit (Nebr.) in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan. 


$600 MILLION INSURANCE 
KEPT BY SPECIAL CLAUSE 


ORE than $600,000,000 of 
life insurance protection will 
be kept in force this year through 
the “waiver of premium” clause, 
which maintains premiums for per- 
sons permanently and totally dis- 
abled through accident or sickness. 
During the first half of the year, 
total premiums paid for disabled 
policyholders by this special clause 
were neatly $10,000,000, indicating 
a year’s total of $20,000,000. 

Total disability benefits paid under 
life policies in the first half of the 
year, including income payments 
under another disability provision 
amounted to $52,000,000, pointing 
to at least a $100,000,000 total for 
1951. 
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THIS IS A 
REPRODUCTION OF 
ANOTHER IN NYHL’s 
SERIES OF NATIONAL 

MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS 


GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 





Drawings by Fean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Gout looks painful and is painful. 
It strikes without warning in the area 
of any bodily joint, although it is most 
commonly found in the hand or foot. 

It is one of. the oldest diseases 
known to man. Once called the 
“disease of kings’, gout is today no 
respecter of persons. We know now 
that it is a type of arthritis. We also 
know that up to 10% of those Amer- 
icans with‘‘rheumatism” or“‘arthritis” 
actually may be victims of gout. 

Gout is commoner in men than in 
women; in older people than in 
younger. It results from an excess of 
uric acid in the system, some of which 
forms needle-like crystals (inset above, 
greatly enlarged) that inflame the 
joint and surrounding tissue. 

Medical science today knows how 
to diagnose gout much more eeffec- 
tively. Through regulation of diet 
and use of colchicine and other drugs 


NORTHWESTERN 


INSURANCE 





Minneapolis 


ge 


most of the pain can now be pre- 
vented or quickly alleviated. This 
new onslaught against an old enemy 
is another forward step in geriatrics— 
the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. 

While such progress promises more 
years of physical comfort, your full 
enjoyment of those years requires 
financial solvency, best attained 
through life insurance. Northwestern 
National Life offers an unusually wide 
range of policies—individual insur- 
ance and annuities, group life and 
group casualty coverages. Your NYNL 
agent—paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he sel/s you, but for 
what you keep in force because it satis- 
fies you—can help you plan wisely 
for a financially comfortable future 
through life insurance. 

FREE PAMPHLET: “Watch Out 


For Gout.”’ Sent on request. 
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Group Coverages—from page |8 


state’s power to regulate, for its own 
and the protection of its citizens, the 
activities of a foreign insurer. Both 
the Osborn case and the Hoopeston 
Canning Company case have been 
generally accorded this effect. 


Recent Decisions 


The most recent pronouncement 
of the United States Supreme Court 
is in the case of Travelers Health 
Association v. Commonwealth, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court from 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia and rendered in June, 1950. 
The case involved an appeal from 
an order of the State Corporation 
Commission enjoining the appellant 
from offering, advertising, promot- 
ing or selling membership certificates 
in the state of Virginia unless a per- 
mit or authorization were first ob- 
tained. As a condition to obtaining 
a permit, the company is required 
to confer non-cancellable consent 
upon the Secretary of State for serv- 
ice of process and to furnish certain 
financial and other information. The 
Health Association challenged the 
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jurisdiction of the Commission, first 
upon the ground that it had con- 
ducted no business in Virginia and, 
second, upon the ground that the 
order was in the nature of one in 
pefsonam based upon service by 
registered mail and not upon per- 
sonal service. 

The Association had never main- 
tained an office, officer or agent in 
Virginia. Its method of obtaining 
new memberships was for Virginia 
members of the Association to rec- 
ommend it to persons who would be 
likely prospects. The Association 
wrote such persons, inviting them 
to make application. All letters were 
transmitted by mail to and from the 
Post Office in Omaha, Nebraska, 
the home office of the Association. 
Policies were issued from the home 
office and mailed to Virginia appli- 
cants. At the date of the order, 
it had approximately 800 member 
certificates held by residents in Vir- 
ginia. The Association relied pri- 
marily upon the case of Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association v. 
Benn. The court distinguished the 
Benn case on the ground that it had 
involved a proceeding commenced 
by a policyholder and did not in- 





volve an action by the state pursuant 
to its regulatory powers. Justice 
Black wrote the principal opinion, 
in which he extended the theory of 
the Osborn, Hoopeston Canning 
Company and International Shoe 
Company cases with respect to the 
doctrine of regulation of activities 
of a foreign corporation affecting 
interests in the state. Justice 
Douglas concurred in a_ separate 
opinion, in which he relied in part 
upon the fact that a substantial part 
of the Association’s business in Vir- 
ginia had originated with and as 
a result of the activities of existing 
Virginia members. He reasoned that 
though these parties were not agents, 
they served to some extent to furnish 
services ordinarily supplied by 
agents of an insurance company. 
Justices Minton and Jackson dis- 
sented, distinguishing the Osborn 
and Hoopeston cases, while Justices 
Reed and Frankfurter concurred in 
the majority opinion but dissented 
in part on the grounds upon which 
the majority decided the case. Upon 
the state’s power to regulate out-of- 
state activities the court said: 
“But where business activities 
reach out beyond one state and 
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LINE THEM UP with the character and ini- 
tiative of the men who represent us . . . 


AND YOU'LL HAVE material enough, from 
our earliest years, to project our upward course 
through the future. 

AS EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS: 
pany’s ten leading underwriters were paid dur- 
ing 1950 an average commission in excess of 


$23,000.00 each. 


Now operating in the States of: 


Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, amd South Carolina. 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


Is Predictable 


FROM THE RECORD, 


take a few cold figures. .. . 
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THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance 
improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 
balance of past history, 
present progress and future 
objectives is essential 
to outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 
company. 


= The 
= FIDELITY MUTUAL 
= LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 








create continuing relationships and 
obligations with citizens of an- 
other state, courts need not resort 
to a fictional ‘consent’ in order 
to sustain the jurisdiction of reg- 
ulatory agencies in the latter 
state. And in considering what 
constitutes ‘doing business’ suffi- 
ciently to justify regulation in 
the state where the effects of the 
‘business’ are felt, the narrow 
grounds relied on by the Court 
in the Benn case cannot be 
deemed controlling.” 

... “For reasons just given, 
Virginia has power to subject 
Travelers to the jurisdiction of 
its Corporation Commission, and 
its cease and desist provisions de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose 
‘can not be attacked merely be- 
cause they affect business activi- 
ties which are carried on outside 
the state.’ Hoopeston Canning 
Co. v. Cullen, supra, 318 U. S. at 
pages 320-321, 63 S.Ct. at page 
605, 607, 87 L.ed. 777, 145 A.L.R. 
1113. See also Osborn v. Ozlin, 
310 U.S. 53, 62, 60 S.Ct. 758, 761, 
84 L.ed. 1074. These twa gpin- 
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ions make clear that Allgeyer v. 
State of Louisiana, 165 U.S. 578, 
17 S.Ct. 427, 41 L.ed. 832, re- 
quires no different result.” 


Interest Determines 


The Osborn and Hoopeston cases 
have received considerable support 
in the lower federal courts and ir 
some of the state courts. Of course, 
the interstate nature of the trans- 
action does not preclude the appli- 
cation of local state regulations. 

The gist of the most recent deci- 
sions is that the extent of the 
state’s legislative and regulatory jur- 
isdiction over extra-state contracts 
is determined by the degree of the 
state’s governmental interest in the 
transaction. So long as the Supreme 
Court continues to play its role of 
self-denial under the due process 
clause, the states where the insurer 
or insured reside or where the con- 
tract is made can assert their inter- 
ests even to the extent of exacting 
inconsistent regulations. The resi- 
dence of trustees of a welfare fund, 
the domicile of an employer or resi- 


SATISFACTION 





t American United is 75 years old in 1952. We're 

j not the oldest and we're not the youngest. We're not 
| the biggest, nor are we the smallest. We don’t 

| have the most insurance in force, and we don’t 

have the least. We're in the middle. And we like it. 
And here’s why: 

Being among the top 10% of insurance companies 
gives us the important advantages of bigness. We 
have safety, security, and we can afford top-flight 
talent in the home office. Yet we’re small enough 
to retain the personal touch in our dealings with 
field men and policyholders. We're old enough to 
have experience and young enough to be enthusiastic. 

American United is big enough to be big and 
small enough to be small . . . we have ambitions to 
grow, but only if the growth is slow and sound. 

This attitude reflects itself all the way through our 
organization . . . we're relaxed . . . and we find it 
gets us more business—without giving us ulcers. 
Is it any wonder we're satisfied with our size? 





UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


dence of an insured employee are 
sufficient “minimum contacts” to 
permit regulation and each such 
state may require an insurer licensed 
in such state to conform its group 
life policies to the eligibility stand- 
ards prescribed by it. 

There remains the additional ques- 
tion whether an insurer issuing a 
group policy covering the group I 
have heretofore described would be 
doing business in states other than 
that of the delivery of the policy if 
not licensed in such states. George 
Gose has very ably analyzed the 
situation as respects the issuance of 
a group life policy to a single em- 
ployer who has a branch in a state 
in which the insurer is not licensed. 
His paper was presented prior to the 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the Travelers As- 
sociation case, which was decided in 
June of 1950. Mr. Gose concluded 
that the bases of a state’s power to 
regulate or obtain jurisdiction of 
an unlicensed insurer are the activi- 
ties of the insurer within the state 
or the contacts with the state as- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 


to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 
the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 


ce 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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serting that the insurer is doing 
business therein. 

It is therefore appropriate to « 
amine the characteristics of a groip 
contract issued to the trustees of 
an employer-union welfare fund. |n 
this connection, it should be noted 
that the rulings of Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Texas are restricted to 
companies licensed in that state. The 
Michigan Attorney General, how 
ever, asserted that a foreign insurer 
would be doing business in Michi- 
gan in including Michigan employer 
units under a group policy issued 
and delivered at the home state of 
the insurer in New York to trustees 
of a fund established and maintained 
in New York. The Attorney Gen 
eral asserted that the solicitation of 
Michigan employers by union repre 
sentatives constituted activities or 
dinarily furnished by licensed agents 
of the insurers. Although this rul- 
ing antedated the Travelers Associ- 
ation case, a point was made in that 
case that the certificate holders of 
the Association in Virginia, in orig- 
inating new members by personal 
contact, performed certain of the 
activities customarily handled by li- 
censed agents of the insurer. 

In defining group insurance, 
courts and text writers have almost 
without exception described a group 
insurance policy as a contract be- 
tween the insurer and an employer 
for the benefit of the employee and 
his beneficiary. By way of amplifi- 
cation, courts frequently state that 
there are four parties to a group 
contract, namely, the insurer, the 
employer, the employee and the 
latter’s beneficiary, the last two 
being usually described as donee 
beneficiaries. 

By contrast, in a so-called trustee 
group arising out of union negotia- 
tions, the parties affected are the 
insurer, the trustees, several em- 
ployers, several local unions, a na- 
tional or international union, the 
employees or union members and 
their beneficiaries. An association 
case may involve other parties. If 
issued to trustees, the case is not 
dissimilar to a trustee case author- 
ized by Section 4 of the Model Bill. 
If issued to the association there is 
involved an entity other than the 
individual employers. 

(to be continued) 
























































BUOKLETS 


P79—How You Can Read Better 
—Faster 


Practically every insurance man is daily 
faced with a formidable pile of written 
material which he knows contains informa- 
tion valuable to him but which he is hard 
pressed to find the time to read. This 
booklet describes a method by which anyone 
who can read can be taught to read better 
and faster with resultant gains in knowledge 
and pleasure. It demonstrates that slow 
reading and lack of comprehension retard 
progress and are as wasteful as typing with 
two fingers. 


P-80—Your New Social Security: 


Two companion booklets are now available, 
one giving complete information on Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance and the 
other telling specifically how this insurance 
applies to the man who works for himself. 
Eligibility, benefits and provision for time 
spent in military service are only three of 
the many subjects covered in these booklets. 


P-81—Paper Sample Books: 


These are two books, one of which shows 
samples of a new patented paper with re- 
markable erasing qualities and the other 
samples of onion skin paper. Typewritten 
copy on the first can be erased with any 
regular pencil eraser without leaving a 
smudge or telltale messy marks. The onion 
skin paper is made entirely from selected 
cotton fibre and offers permanency, strength, 
beauty of color and richness of finish. 


P-82—The Insuring of Goods in 
Transit: 


Here are fifty questions and their answers 
which provide a quick run-down on what an 
agent should know about the protection and 
insuring of goods in transit. Such points 
are considered as how truck cargoes are 
insured and what the prospects are for such 
business, how high the limits of coverage 
should be and what the various types of 
floaters are. 
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TAX CHART 


NEW and revised edition of the 

Delbridge Social Security and 
Withholding Tax Chart has been 
published providing the deductions 
called for by the new Revenue Act 
of 1951. 


Important Improvement 


An important improvement in the 
new chart is that both withholding 
tax and social security deductions 
are shown on the same line for each 
wage bracket so that both deductions 
may be recorded at once. This saves 
time and reduces the possibility of 
error. The chart is published in four 
editions, for weekly, biweekly, semi- 
monthly and monthly payrolls. All 
editions include a set of tables treat- 
ing daily and miscellaneous period 
deductions. The chart sells for $3.50. 





PLASTIC CHART MAKING 


SIMPLE, time-saving method 
produces statistical and organ- 
izational charts and office plans with 
printed tapes, tabs and templates 
which adhere to a strong, Vinylite 
plastic rigid sheet. This Vinylite 
plastic has dimensional stability, is 
non-flammable, resists moisture and 
most chemicals. Grid lines, printed 
on the board in a non-photographic 
blue, guide the chart-maker in laying 
down adhesive-backed tapes bearing 
printed months, figures, lines and 
bars of various widths, patterns and 
forms. Reproduced by photostat or 
photo-offset, the chart can be cor- 
rected, brought up-to-date, or the 
tapes completely removed. 
Organizational charts are pro- 
duced in the same way, using, in ad- 
dition, several different sizes of 
printed rectangular box tabs in 
which data may be typewritten. For 


office plans, templates representing 
office furniture and equipment and 
the working space required for each 
piece, scaled 4-inch to the foot, are 
first laid out in the desired arrange- 
ment. Then the templates are 
stripped of their adhesive-protecting 
backing and secured to the board. 
Partitions and windows are made of 
tape. Available in kits for the vari- 
ous applications, or separately, the 
materials include mounting boards 
22 by 32 inches or 12 by 18 inches, 
protective envelopes made of tough, 
clear Vinylite plastic sheeting for 
either size board, tape knives, imple- 
ments to help in removal of backing 
from tabs and templates, and in re- 
moval of tape, etc., from boards. 


EXPENSE RECORD BOOKS 


HE Melton Publishing Com- 

pany has introduced two new 
simplified income tax record and 
travel expense books, with detachable 
summary pages. The books can be 
personalized with imprinting on the 
front cover for advertising purposes. 
They have been approved by income 
tax specialists and certified public 
accountants are designed for busy 
executives, sales managers and inde- 
pendent travelers and provide a com- 
plete “break-down” of each expense 
item. Space is provided to record 
names of guests, customers, etc. 
This eliminates the necessity of re- 
ferring to receipts when making in- 
come tax returns. They can be pur- 
chased in yearly unit packages of 
twelve monthly books or 52 weekly 
books. Included with each unit is a 
durable transparent plastic cover and 
an attractive carton in which to store 
completed books by the year. Each 
book has detachable summary pages 
to report expenses to an employer 
for any desired period. When at- 
tached to income tax returns, they 
imply that a daily record of all travel 
expense is on file to substantiate 
claims for deductions. Collectors of 
internal’ revenue will realize that a 
system equivalent to a daily journal 
and general ledger has been used. 
Size of book is 3 x 5 inches with two 
pages provided for daily use. The 
monthly book has seven detachable 
summary pages, making it adaptable 
for weekly use, leaving three pages 
for income tax records. 
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“Gray Audograph has increased my income substantially,’ 
says Jack Wardlaw, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mr. Wardlaw, insurance agent and 
broker, life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and author of the 
forthcoming book “Top Secrets of 
Successful Selling—Thought Plus 
Action,” goes on—**A salesman’s most 
valuable asset is his time. There are 
three AUDOGRAPHS in my office. I an- 
swer all my mail in a matter of 
minutes; and on selling jaunts in my 


AUSOORAPH 


car I simply ride along, plug in my 
portable AupoGRAPH and dictate 
thoughts and ideas for follow-up let- 
ters while the facts on a prospect are 
still fresh in my mind. I mail the discs 
to my office where they are transcribed 
and mailed long before my return. 
“My business and consequently my 
income have taken an appreciable 
jump, thanks to Gray AUDOGRAPH.” 


| 


And so, another tribute to versatile 
AupoGRAPH. Executives and salesmen 
everyw here report increases in output 
up to 30% with this marvelous dictat- 
ing machine. Find out how AUDOGRAPH 
can save you valuable time... make 
yours a more efficient business. Mail 
the coupon today! 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under ‘“Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 


Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 


35 countries. 


STREET 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecti 

Send me Booklet 
“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 











ELECTRIC STAPLER 


HIS new automatic stapler instan- 

taneously staples papers as they are in- 
serted. There is no fixed timing or oper- 
ating cycle so that the work may be fed 
as quickly as desired. The stapling posi- 
tion on the work is quickly adjusted by 
turning a knob. The stapling point is al- 
ways visible while the machine may be 
reloaded with strips of standard type 
staples from the front without removing 
a single part. A product of The Staplex 
Company, the machine is portable since 
it weighs only twelve and one-half pounds 
and may be plugged into any electric 
outlet, 





SIGHT-LIGHT 


ALLED the “Sight-Light,” this swivel 

arm desk lamp turns a complete 360 
degrees to provide maximum light wher- 
ever needed. The arm, which turns on the 
swivel ball, extends fifteen inches from a 
thin weighted base which is designed to 
cause a minimum of obstruction on the 
desk. Designed especially for desk work 
by the M. G. Wheeler Company, it is 
available in several attractive finishes. 


SPACE-FINDER CARBONS 


N ADDITION to being curl-proof, 

slip-proof and smudge-proof, this new 
carbon paper features what the manufac- 
turer, the Kores Carbon Paper and Rib- 
bons Manufacturing Corporation, calls a 
“magic scale indicator.” The paper is 
stapled to a pad so that when an indi- 
vidual sheet is pulled out indentations 
appear on the extension edge to indicate 
the start and end of a letter. A scale on 
the pad is designed to help the secretary 
distribute her writing matter more scien- 
tifically and achieve better balance. 











FLEXOWRITER 


HE Flexowriter automatically records 

information as it is being typed by 
perforating a paper tape which can then 
be used to automatically reproduce the 
information as many times as is desired. 
Where correspondence includes any sub- 
stantial amount of common subject mat- 
ter, this may be typed automatically 
while a stop mechanism permits person- 
alization by individually typed names, 
addresses and other individual matter. 
These names and addresses may be coded 
on the tape and then used to address the 
envelopes. Typing errors are easy to cor- 
rect on the punched tape. The tape may 
also be used to produce one or more 
perfect stencils or duplicating masters. 
An automatic ribbon color shift is pro- 
vided which allows selected portions of 
automatically typed material to be printed 
in the second color of the ribbon. 








































THE OZAMATIC 


SING the principle of translucency, 

this new facsimile reproducing ma. 
chine claims a speed of up to 1,000 
copies an hour. It will reproduce any 
material typed, written or stamped on 
translucent stock up to sixteen inches in 
width. The Ozalid division of General 
Aniline and Film Corporation, the manu- 
facturer, estimates the cost of a letter- 
sized copy at one and one-half cents 
including operating costs and machine 
depreciation. The desk top model illus- 
trated, compact, inexpensive and of high- 
capacity, has many applications in ac- 
counting, purchasing, policy handling and 
allied fields. Among other uses, it is 
currently being used to copy tables of 
value, policies, daily reports, agency ex- 
perience records and annual statements. 
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PLASTIC BINDING 


EAR by year, as the insurance 

industry spreads its efforts. 

widens its services, and in- 
creases its volume of business the 
quantity of bound (typed or printed ) 
material provides an administration 
and office management problem of 
increasing importance. Such bound 
material as is utilized in the insur- 
ance field for the most part is de- 
signed to (a) convey information 
(b) establish or set a procedure, 
development or plan, or promote a 
project ; and requirements today in- 
clude such types of bound material 
as: actuarial tables, accident and 
fire rate books in the home office, 
reports on various industries and 
even for specific firms for presenta- 
tions in the case of industrial and 
other loans much of which is of a 
confidential nature calling for special 
attention in preparation and in bind- 
ing. 

Other bound material in the in- 

surance field ties in with office 
systems, consists of vouchers, pay 
records. Where the insurance office 
has its own printing shop, the prod- 
uct of which is distributed largely 
to regional branches and local offices 
and agencies, special binding tech- 
jues apply. There are also the 
mpany financial reports which are 
ten’ widely distributed. 
In addition, the bound material 
requirements of the insurance in- 
istry includes booklets, instruction 
anuals for salesmen, duplicated 
ges, presentations, reports, photo- 
aphic material, scrapbooks, and 
» on. 


Nearly every business executive 
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FULLER ROSS 


now recognizes the importance of 
presenting such material as attrac- 
tively and impressively and as easily 
handled as possible, and important 
advances have been made in im- 
proving methods of printing, typing, 
illustrating and especially in bind- 
ing to that end. To make the re- 
port or survey inviting to the reader 
it must attract. 

More and more it has been real- 
ized that inasmuch as most bound 
material is first judged by its out- 
ward appearance, the method and 
style of binding becomes of very 
great importance. It is also ncessary 
for bound material to be so planned, 
printed or typed and visually aug- 
mented that its purpose of getting 
read, being clearly understood, and 
thoroughly convincing is assured. 

Perhaps in no other respect has 
the appearance of such material been 
improved to as great an extent as 
in the binding. Old style bindings 
were apt to be awkward to handle, 
inconvenient to read and_ bother- 
some to use. Especially has the 
coming of plastics and the adapta- 














CAPACITY OF PLASTIC BINDINGS 
Maximum number of sheets 

Sensor of ordinary bond (206) or Humber 

of binding coated (70+) poper* of poges 
%e 16 32 
“a 34 os 
A 54 108 
% 74 148 
™ 4 168 
”% 112 224 
“ 130 260 
“ 150 300 
Me 170 340 
” 200 400 
' 225 450 
% 250 500 














“This includes covers when they do not exceed the weight of the binding stock. 


tion of plastics to the improved 
handling and use of bound material 
been revolutionary. Plastic binding 
solves the many problems which 
have arisen in this field. 


A New Method 


For instance a new plastic binding 
method makes it possible to dress 
up the material with a touch of 
color, of which there is available 
standard red, white, blue, green and 
black, maroon, brown, and orange, 
to bring added appeal. It is also 
possible now to use this system for 
reports, booklets or listings of any 
length. Thickness of the material 
is, therefore, not a problem. 

Another feature of the new plastic 
binding system is the fact that the 
user may bind light cover stock, 
may use stiff divider pages, include 
metal foils, acetate leaves, photos, 
graphs, cloth, sample sheets or 
swatches all together in one bind- 
ing; and it is also possible to make 
routine changes in the bound ma- 
terial as the plastic binding is easily 
reopened without damage to the 
material itself. Additional sheets 
may be added to the already bound 
material as desired. 

Covers available locally for the 
plastic binding system make it pos- 
sible for the user to note each re- 
cipient’s name to give an air of 
distinction. Perhaps of the greatest 
value, however, is the fact that ma- 
terial bound this way, regardless of 
the stiffness of the paper or other 
material, will always lie flat and turn 

(Continued on the next page) 















easily in the hands, and is very 
durable since the plastic does not 


deteriorate. No space of value is 
tucked into the binding edge or 
“gutters.” 


At the same time the plastic 
method brings a new sturdiness 
which prolongs the life of the bind- 
ing (and the bound material) espe- 
cially important in the case of a 
permanent record or procedure plan. 


Dual-Binding 


The use of two short lengths of 
plastic binding instead of a full- 
length strip is called “dual-binding.” 
Dual binding on either two-piece or 
one-piece covers can be used for 
a variety of reasons: (1) to save 
on binding material—permit utiliza- 
tion of odd lengths; (2) to obtain 
more dramatic center-spreads by 
keeping the center area free of bind- 
ing rings; (3) to obtain a free area 
on the backbone of wrap-around 
covers for imprinting company 
name; (4) to bind books which are 
longer than the capacity of the bind- 
ing machine; (5) to make the book- 
let completely flexible. 


The best practice, it has been 
found, is to utilize the extremely 
simple mechanical equipment avail- 
able to bind material as needed right 
in the office itself and in this way 
make for control, speed and eco- 
nomy. Thus, whether the need is 
for a mere handful of bound re- 
ports or exhibits, or thousands, the 





job is easily handled on the user’s 
premises. 


So simple is this plastic method 
that any office worker can learn the 
procedure with uniformity, quality 
and speed in a very short time. 


The Binding Routine 


Using this method a quantity of 
each printed page or bulletin is 
placed at hand for convenient gath- 
ering. Knowing what sheets are to 
be included in a given job, the oper- 
ator can quickly gather, punch and 
bind these pages. Pages may also 
be pre-punched in advance either 
by one of the girls who has free 
time or by the printer. This speeds 
the binding operation. 





There are four simple steps in 
the plastic binding of a catalog: 
(1) Gathered pages are placed in 
a portable punching machine and 
the handle depressed to precision- 
punch the pages. Removable pins 
give complete control over the 
punching pattern. (2) A suitable 
length of plastic binding in the de- 
sired color, diameter and style is 
placed on the binding machine. The 
strips may be cut to the required 
size with a pair of scissors. The 
handle of the binding machine is 
then pulled to open the plastic rings. 
(3) The punched covers and pages 
are slipped onto the open rings, the 
handle is released and the binding 
closes. (4) The completed catalog 
or booklet is lifted from the vertical 


fingers. These steps are performed 
in less time than is needed to read 
this. 

These plastic bound catalogs pos- 
sess many of the advantages of 
looseleaf binders. (For actual loose- 
leaf service, pages may be slot 
punched on a special machine. These 
pages can be mailed to field repre- 
sentatives who can add them to their 
catalogs without special equipment.) 
Bindings may be reopened at any 
time by placing the book on the 
binding machine and pulling the 
lever. Pages may then be added or 
removed as desired. Thus, catalogs, 
price lists and other booklets may 
be easily revised or brought up-to- 
date at any time after binding. 


Improved Results 


In these days when varied sur- 
veys, reports, plans and procedures, 
circulated in printed or typed form, 
are such an important factor in 
management, growth, and smooth 
operation, it is natural that studies 
should be made to bring their effi- 
cient and effective use up to the high 
level of other such devices. Not 
only has binding been the subject 
of close scientific study in recent 
years, but also methods of arrange- 
ment, illustration, have come in for 
study. 

The result has been that bound 
material today is much more likely 
to attain its objective of attracting 
attention, compelling interest, and 
achieving conviction than ever has 
been the case in the past. 




































From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 


From the smallest local agent to 


the greatest insurance company— 


All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 
accurate and unbiased 





information. 
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GUY FERGASON 


KICK THEM UP OR OUT? 


HE boys had gathered at 
their favorite table and were 
waiting for Manny Tele- 
funken. Lloyd Hysteresis had or- 
dered a Manhattan hoping it would 
relax his jangled nerves. Frank 
Nortoidar was laughing (as usual) 
at a cartoon poking fun at suggestion 
systems in general. Bill Anode and 
Brad Rotalusin were bantering about 
the political situation and Bill had 
just started to say that he knew 
someone who had been associated 
with “him” several years ago and 
that “he” would not run for presi- 
dent even if nominated—“‘his” whole 
point in playing hard to get was to 
prevent ...when Manny Tele- 
funken burst in. 
“Wha’ happon, Manny?”, they 
asked (collectively ). 
“I got stuck with the boss just as 
I was leaving. It appears that I am 
going to get an assistant starting 
next month.” Manny scans the 
menu, orders a calorie packed lunch 
much to the dismay of Lloyd who is 
on a bland diet of restricted caloric 
intake (sensitive colon so he says). 
“\Who you getting, Manny?” 
asked Brad. 


A Wonderful Recommendation 


“You know that tall blond chap 
who handles endorsements, Fred 
Citats. He has been around about 
five years. He has been in all the 
de; artments—well, almost all of 
the:i—which should give him a good 

ground. His department man- 
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EDITORS' NOTE 


In this year's series of articles Mr. 
Fergason has changed his approach 
in treating the problems of manage- 
ment. He has created five fictitious 
characters who will meet once a 
month and have a real bull session 
about the affairs of management and 
industry. Both sides of many per- 
sonnel and production problems will 
be explored by this group. It is 
hoped that the reader will become 
acquainted with these imaginary per- 
sons and will enter into the many 
arguments which they will have during 
the next twelve months. These char- 
acters have no actual identity, either 
living or dead, and should they call 
someone to mind, it will be by pure 
coincidence, or personal imagination. 
Let us introduce you to our five 
friends: 


Bill Anode, a person of positive opin- 
ion and fixed viewpoints. 

Bradfield (Brad) Rotalusin, a hard 
boiled, hard to convince person, 
but very fair in his judgment of 
others. 

Lloyd Hysteresis, a frustrated person 
having many mental conflicts and 
frictions. 

Maynard (Manny) Telefunken, a little 
inclined toward verboseness and 
loud talking, but intelligent and 
clever. 

Frank Nortoidar, just a little vacuum 
brained, but none-the-less intuitively 
accurate in his appraisals of situa- 
tions. 


Would the reader care to guess 
where Mr. Fergason got these rather 
unusual names for his characters? 
See if you can figure it out. The 
editors deny any responsibility for 
what these characters say each month, 
but we are assured that they are nice 
persons, conventional in conduct, but 
inquisitive of mind. 


ager gave him a wonderful recom- 
mendation. That’s what worries me. 
Why would such a good guy be 
given up so easily? I think there is 
something wrong’—Manny gazed 
around at the group with an expres- 
sion that challenged any of them to 
deny his suspicion. 

Frank looked up rather innocently 
and said that “Maybe they want to 
get rid of him,” then he went back 
to his mashed potatoes—the gravy 
had just broken through one side of 
the potato dam and had flooded the 
roast beef and had diluted the 
catsup. Brad thought for a moment 
and said, “You think, Frank, that 
this guy, Citats, is a trouble maker 
and they don’t know what to do with 
him so they promote him in order to 
solve their dilemma?” 

“Who do you mean by ‘they’?,” 
Manny asked. 

“Top-management, of course,” 
volunteered Frank, “Naturally, 
Brad means top-management, who 
else?” 

“Let’s get this question straight 
for discussion,” insisted Brad. “I 
didn’t mean top-management when 
I referred to ‘they-—I meant anyone 
or everyone who uses the technique 
of recommendation and promotion 
to solve the problem of the nuisance 
employee. Before we tie into this, 
let’s also clarify the question of what 
constitutes a nuisance.” 

“T can answer your last statement, 
Brad. To me an employee becomes 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


a nuisance when he is everlastingly 
asking questions—why do we do 
this ?—why do we do that ?>—Why? 
Why? Why? I don’t have time to 
answer foolish questions, I’m too 
busy. All the employees have to do 
is to follow instructions and let me 
worry about the whys and where- 
fores of our department,” thus spake 
Lloyd Hysteresis with feeling and 
conviction. 

“Lloyd, why are you so disturbed 
from time to time—why do you feel 
so discouraged? No, don’t answer 
that,” said Brad, “I already know 
the answer because we have talked 
about it often enough. You are in 
the dumps because top-management 
doesn’t pay enough attention to you. 
They don’t explain things to you. 
They ask, you execute and that’s 
that. You feel left out of things. Do 
you know how your employees feel 
when you won't explain anything 
or give them any attention and very 
little guidance ?” 

“But Brad, it is different with me, 
I am a member of the management 


team—I help make decisions and I 
have to know,” replied Lloyd. 

“Brad has a good point,” injected 
Bill. “Each of us needs leadership, 
guidance, inspiration, or call it what 
you want. We just can’t follow or- 
ders blindly, without knowing why. 
We all must feel that we belong— 
we must have the opportunity to 
participate. Questions concerning 
why we do things are necessary as 
a precedent to improvement and 
they certainly are attendant with in- 
terest. I grant you that if all our 
employees were balls of fire, striv- 
ing to improve, constantly needling 
management with questions, we 
probably couldn’t take it. Fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, our biggest 
problem is not how to control or 
suppress interest, but how to create 
it.” With that, Bill, looking pleased 
with himself, went back to his 
gastronomical pursuits. 

Brad looked at Manny and said, 
“What’s the matter with him. This 
is the first discussion that I ever 
heard in his presence that he didn’t 
solve with a few pointed thrusts and 
quotations.” 








CARD FINDING SYSTEM 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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COMFORT 


COMPACTNESS 


IDEAL FOR M.1.B. AND OTHER LARGE VOLUME 


FILES IN STANDARD 


SIMPLAFIND — an entirely new motorized, completely automatic 


AND SPECIAL SIZES. 


card file is unequalled for speed, compactness, comfort. Simplafind 
uses existing records without recopying or alteration. . Ask for 


‘*Proof’’ or see an amazing demonstration in convenient New York 


Show Room. 


SIMPLA RESEARCH and MFG. CO., Inc. 
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New York 16, N. Y. 


Bill reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a page torn from a maga- 
zine. He studied it for a few sec- 
onds and with a serious air o/ in- 
jured feelings, he stared back at 
Brad, started to say something in 
retort, but instead handed Brac the 
paper. “Will you read this Brad. | 
think that it will clear up our dis- 
cussion and we can get back to our 
offices on time.” There was a rather 
long period of perplexed silence 
each was saying to himself—*Bill 
must be sick today—no oration—no 
positive solution.” Bill’s change in 
pace had its effect. They turned 
their attention to Brad with renewed 
interest in the paper. 


Misplaced Employees 


Brad looked at the printed page 
and read—‘Personnel management 
has broadened its attitude so much 
during the past twenty-five years 
that there is a misinterpretation of 
the efforts made by personnel direc- 
tors to solve misplaced employees. 
Whenever a new technique of man- 
agement is there are 
many who abuse and misapply it. 
Take misfit employees for example. 
They are not always removed ; they 
are often quietly shifted to another 
post and ‘presto,’ the problem is 
solved, or is it? This practice has 
given birth to such sayings as— Ask 
not and receive not,’ or ‘The squeaky 
wheel gets the oil,’ and so forth. It 
can be said that there are several 
types of misfits and each requires 
different action. 

“One type is the misfit that re- 
sults from lack of ability. This one 
is relatively easy to solve—train for 
improved efficiency, and then if the 
productive results are still below an 
acceptable minimum standard, re- 
move the employee. Do not accept 
and reward mediocre performance. 
Mediocrity soon becomes the stand- 
ard of performance by which all em- 
ployees are gauged. There are many 
firms that think they are unable to 
pay higher salaries because they 
have degraded the performance 
standard. Put another way, there 
are firms that have failed to adjust 
the performance standards and have 
failed to simplify procedures as sal 
ary rates increased. Two three 
hundred dollar per month clerk 
may be better than three two hun 
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dred and fifty dollar per month 
clerks. 

“Another type of misfit is the 
one who is habitually discontented. 
Some call it frustration, while others 
call it personal cussedness. This type 
of employee is never satisfied—he is 
constantly criticizing management, 
the rules and regulations, the pay 
scale, the policies, the free-enter- 
prise system and the whole pattern 
of industry. If left alone, this type 
can do irreparable damage to morale 
because constant griping is bad for 
the esprit de corps. This type is not 
too hard to discover, provided the 
immediate departmental manage- 
ment is in contact with employees, 
and through personal contact knows 
what is going on. A counseling in- 
terview will help find out what is 
wrong with the employee—failing 
improvement after a sincere attempt 
to help solve the cause of the atti- 
tude, severance is very much recom- 
mended. American industry has no 
responsibility to those who are 
antagonistic to it and who would 
substitute additional forms of control 
for the free enterprise system. 

“The third type of misfit is more 
difficult to analyze and handle. This 
type has two forms—one form is 
best described as the employee who 
knows that he is good and doesn’t 
hesitate to ask for more money at 
rather regular intervals. He has no 
loyalties except to himself. Depart- 
mental management is unable to 
cope with this type—they know 
that he is efficient and capable, but 
they cannot fit him into the depart- 
mental pattern so what do they do? 
You guessed it, they kick him up- 
stairs—-promote him to another job, 
another department, and the prob- 
lem becomes another’s. What do 
you do with these employees ? 


What Do You Do? 


“First, it is necessary to work 
with these persons. There are two 
types of reward in business—finan- 
cial and non-financial, and both must 
be used wisely. It is impossible to 
continuously reward employees with 
increasing rates—from time to time, 
personal stimulation is achieved by 
praise and other recognition so that 
advancement within the salary 
ranges is more normal. The com- 
pany that tries to meet every prob- 
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lem by salary advancement is due 
for failure. As a matter of fact, 
constant salary difficulties are symp- 
tomatic of more deep seated prob- 
lems—requests for salary increases, 
if they come too often, reflect a more 
deep seated problem of which the 
salary question is only the outward 
reflection. Management cannot buy 
loyalty through a liberal salary pro- 
gram. If the employee is dissatisfied 
despite a fair salary program, non- 
financial recognition and a full ap- 
praisal of future prospects, sev- 
erance is warranted. 

“Unfortunately, there is another 
type of employee who is cataloged 
as a nuisance because he asks ques- 
tions and is alert enough to suggest 
changes of improvement. The young 
progeny learn by asking questions, 
many of which appear pointless at 
the time, but are in reality a reflec- 
tion of the desire to learn. It is far 
easier to sit back in the easy chair 
with the paper, radio or TV and 
brush little Rollo off with the 
“there’s plenty of time for that later” 
approach than it is to answer the 
questions and _ stimulate further 
thinking. 


“Too many times the nuisance, 
the crank, the malcontent are kicked 
up to better jobs as the easiest an- 
swer to an immediate problem. This 
has a deadly effect on the other per- 
sonnel. It just about advertises the 
fact that cooperation, patience, loy- 
alty, etc., are not effective as quali- 
ties for promotion.” 

“There is a lot more here,” said 
Brad, “I get the point the author 
is making—be sure you are properly 
appraising your employees and are 
rewarding the right qualities. I’ll 
bet there are many managers that 
don’t know what they want in a 
subordinate.” 


Vague Thinking 


“We are so darned vague in our 
thinking,” contributed Manny, “that 
it’s no wonder our employees are 
often confused. Just what am I go- 
ing to do about this chap, Citats ?” 

“T know what I’d do,” said Bill. 
“IT would get the lowdown on his 
record. You know, Manny, I’ll bet 
you have a guy in your own de- 
partment that you have been count- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ENTRALIZATION ¥s. 


ECENTLY a large multiple 

line insurance company closed 

its Pacific Coast departmental 
office and brought the operations 
back into its home office in the East. 
At about the same time another 
large company announced the es- 
tablishment of a Pacific Coast de- 
partmental office. Were they both 
right? And if so, how can their 
seemingly contradictory actions be 
reconciled? And if not, which one 
was right and why ? 


Change Seems Attractive 


There is perhaps no more serious 
operational problem confronting 
management today than that of 
whether or when to decentralize 
home office operations. The pres- 
sures are strong in each direction. 
For most of us our current course, 
no matter what it is, whether cen- 
tralized. or decentralized, seems 
fraught with difficulties and a move- 
ment in the opposite direction ap- 
pears to give promise of relief. Like 
chronic invalids we convince our- 
selves that a change will make us 
better. 


There is no doubt that current 
personnel problems have hit the cen- 
tralized home offices of insurance 
companies with cruel force; the 
twin evil geniuses, turnover and 
shorthandedness, have moved in 
upon us as apparently permanent 
unwelcome guests. Service has been 
slow, offices managers have grown 
gray, the top brass has shown im- 
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DUDLEY M. PRUITT, Actuary 
General Accident Fire and 
Life Assurance Corp. 

patience. Operational failures in 
such large units as exist in cen- 
tralized home offices are far-reaching 
in that they always affect the entire 
organization, and it is natural to 
reason that the risk might well be 
spread and the headache minimized 
if the operations were spread out 
geographically. One outlying loca- 
tion gone sour will not affect the 
entire organization. Fifteen other 
cities could hardly all be having the 
same manpower shortages at the 
same time as are presently existing 
in the home office city. Or could 
they? Reports these days seem to 
agree that fifteen other cities can 
all be having the same problems at 
the same time. 

On the other hand the companies 
that have already decentralized are 
not getting their work done either. 
In smaller locations the loss of a 
single clerk may completely cripple 
a vital operation, and anyone who 
has suffered from this paralyzing 
condition knows the longing that 
comes for a large reservoir of cler- 
ical help. At least in a large cen- 
tralized organization there is little 
danger that the wheels will stop 
turning altogether. 

Then there is the eternally press- 
ing question of economy. With 
inflation upon us, with abnormal loss 
ratios and high costs facing us, 
every management is pacing the 
floor and is snatching at every pos- 


NTRALIZATION 


sible straw that promises a saving 
in dollars. Some companies central- 
ize for reasons of economy, while 
others decentralize for the same rea- 


sons. 


The competition between central- 
ization and decentralization has been 
ebbing and flowing for many years. 
It is something like the competition 
between the offensive and the de- 
fensive in warfare with somewhat 
the same characteristics. It may be 
recalled that in the history of war- 
fare there has been a frequent shift- 
ing of the ascendency from the of- 
fensive to the defensive, and back 
to the offensive. The development 
of cavalry gave the edge to the 
offensive, but the invention of the 
long bow returned it to the defen- 
sive. In more modern times the 
machine gun made offense too ex- 
pensive and resulted in the static 
war of position, but the tank changed 
all that and the defense crumbled be- 
for the onslaught of Patton’s col- 
umns. In every case the swing from 
the one to the other was brought 
about by the invention of some de- 
vice or technique. 


In insurance organization many of 
us have lived through first a period 
of decentralization, followed by cen- 
tralization, and now currently an 
increasing movement toward decen- 
tralization, though accompanied by 
an occasional back eddy. In this case 
the centralization seems to have been 
largely the result of the development 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Centralization—Continued 


of various extremely useful business 
machines, whereas the reverse trend 
has come partly from the develop- 
ment of techniques and partly from 
the fact that the industry has out- 
grown the comfortable capacity of 
the machines and techniques pre- 
viously used. 

To the extent that the urge for 
decentralization today springs 
merely out of discomfort from the 
failures of centralization, it should 
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be examined most critically. Noth- 
ing is gained by just shifting a 
problem from here to there, and, 
although some advantage is gained 
by relieving the congestion in large 
centers, it is usually offset by the 
loss of the flexibility naturally ob- 
taining in larger pools of person- 
nel. Home office congestion alone 
can often be overcome by breaking 
up large units into smaller ones 
within the confines of the home of- 
fice without a complete loss of the 
potential of the pool. 

Often there is also the hope pres- 
ent in a decentralization program 
that turnover of personnel may be 
reduced by shifting the operations 
to the smaller population centers, 
but, if that is the principal reason 
for the shift at this time, it is 
probably insufficient. While greater 
stability of employment is usually 
recognized as present in the smaller 
towns, it is far from a universal 
characteristic, and can be achieved 
when it does exist only after an 
initial period of seasoning. The 
problems of obtaining a new staff 
today in the smaller towns may well 
be worse than in the large cities. 

If we are to learn from the anal- 
ogy of warfare we should consider 
making the shift from centralized to 
decentralized operations only if we 
can devise new techniques or make 
use of new devices which operate 
specifically to give an advantage to 
decentralization. In this connection 
a discussion of certain basic opera- 
tions might be helpful. 


Duplication of Effort 


In every careful appraiseal of in- 
surance company procedures the 
matter of duplication of records and 
functions assumes impressive pro- 
portions. Although no branch of 
the industry is free from this disease, 
the casualty lines seem more seri- 
ously infected with it than the fire 
lines. The pattern of the business 
is to repeat in the home office many 
records maintained and functions 
performed also in the field. This is 
by no means an original observation 
of the writer, but has undoubtedly 
been worried over by every company 
man who reads this article. Nor 
is this duplication basically stupid 
and avoidable. The pattern of the 
business was not laid down by un- 





realistic people. Duplication orig 

nated as a necessary element of co: 

trol, a safeguard against careless- 
ness, ignorance, dishonesty, and just 
plain human error, and is just as 
fundamental to operational contro! 
in insurance as the double entry fea 
ture is to control in bookkeeping. 
But times change and today the de 
tailed duplication originally consid 
ered necessary in early double entry 
bookkeeping has been so _ largely 
overcome with modern machine 
bookkeeping that the average oper 
ator sees no evidence of the double 
entry whatever. The controls and 
safeguards remain, but the duplica- 
tion is gone, thanks to the invention 
of certain machinery and the devel- 
opment of certain techniques. A 
similar evolution is developing in in- 
surance. 

A good yardstick to apply then, in 
judging the advisability of any de- 
centralization is whether or not dup- 
lication is eliminated, with the 
further proviso that it be eliminated 
safely. If the only effect of the shift 
is to transfer a segment of the home 
office to another location just to have 
it nearer the field offices or to re- 
lieve the home office of its conges- 
tion, without the elimination of rec- 
ords and operations, either in the 
field offices or in the new depart- 
mental office, the chance are the 
move is wasteful. But decentraliza- 
tion that eliminates duplication 
safely calls for the development of 
new techniques. In other words in- 
vention must give decentralization 
the edge over centralization. 

Much progress is being made in 
working out the technique of branch 
office autonomy, which is in essence 
a program of home office decentral- 
ization accompanied by the elimi- 
nation of duplication. Autonomous 
underwriting, autonomous collection 
control, autonomous claims han- 
dling, these and other autonomous 
operations are being experimented 
with by a good many companies, 
with some misgivings at first, but 
with a growing sense of confidence 
in the safeguards that are being 
developed as progress is made. 

The most important safeguard, of 
course, is in the selection of suitable 
personnel. More training and a 
higher level of reliability is required 
of those who operate without home 
office recheck. More consideration 
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should be given particularly to the 
selection and training of supervisors 
and office managers. Under the cen- 
tralized control system it might have 
sufficed (with some pain, of course), 
to have the branch or service office 
headed up by a production-minded 
mariager who also had under his 
direct supervision all the clerical 
operations. Under autonomy a good 
producer is not enough. He must 
also be a good office manager or have 
one under him. 

Other safeguards almost as im- 
portant are regulation and inspec- 
tion. If international atomic au- 
tonomy should ever become a 
comfortable and safe condition for 
mankind it will only be the result of 
a complete agreement as to the rules 
all nations are to follow, including 
the right and practice of frequent 
inspections under the control of the 
central authority of the United Na- 
tions. Similarly, even though the 
home office has granted autonomy 
to the branch in one or many fields 
of operation, the home office must 
still set up and carefully instruct 
the branch in a definite set of rules 
of procedure and limits of authority, 
and must guarantee their observance 
by a program of visits for inspection 
and further training. Autonomy 
must not be allowed to mean that 
the home office is relieved of re- 
sponsibility, but it should mean that 
the responsibility has been converted 
from a direct one to an indirect, 
from a lower order to a _ higher. 
Another important point that should 
be made here is that, even though 
the autonomous branch may be 
headed by an executive who, on the 
organization chart, is independent of 
the various home office department 
superintendents, these latter persons 
must have unquestioned authority 
over their fields of responsibility ; 
otherwise essential control is de- 
stroyed. 


Mechanical Techniques 


There have also developed in re- 
ent years certain important im- 
rovements in machines and in 
iechanical techniques which have 
elped to safeguard some autono- 


nous Operations as well as to make 


he operations themselves more eco- 





nomical. Of particular interest here 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Around the Office—from page 63 


ing on. You probably have been 
bringing him along, hoping to make 
him your assistant one day. How is 
he going to feel if you get another 
man in his place?” 


Promotion 


“Slow up a bit there, son! You 
have touched on two or three things. 
First of all, I do have a man in my 
department who is my unofficial as- 
sistant. I made my mistake by not 
keeping management informed about 
the employees doing a good job. 
Next, you have raised the point of 
departmental, divisional and com- 
pany-wide promotion.” Manny con- 
tinued, “Personally, I am in favor 
Rican 

Lloyd cut in with a question, 
“Manny, do you think company-wide 
promotion is practical and fair?” 

“Tf you would wait a minute, I’ll 
tell you.” Manny waited a second 
or two with feigned impatience, then 
continued, “Personally, I am _ in 
favor of company-wide promotion 
which means transfer from depart- 


ment to department, depending, of 
course, On specific training. I also 
realize that this is the hardest to en- 
force so from a practical standpoint, 
divisional promotion is best pro- 
vided that management is kept in- 
formed of informal delegation and 
training plans.” 

“You know what I think?” asked 
Frank. “I think that they are still 
trying to get rid of Citats and that 
they are kicking him upstairs and 
that you will be so glad to get an 
assistant that you will take him with 
no complaints, and furthermore 
you'll explain it ‘away’ to your pres- 
ent employees. You won't jeop- 
ardize your own situation by being 
the champion of right. So there, I 
said it and I’m glad.” 


Humbug 


“Oh, no,” cried the group, “Even 
work is better than this.” 

“You know that guy, Citats, may 
be all right, yes sir, all right. Kick 
them up instead of out. Humbug 

. ,’ mused Manny, completely 
ignoring the silly grin on Frank’s 
face. 
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USE OF MOTION PICTURES 


MOTION picture progra: 
signed to aid all the major diyi- 


sions of a company has been devel. 
oped by Bell & Howell Company. I 
is designed to help a company or- 
ganize an integrated film program to 
sell its products, promote community 
relations, train personnel and _ ip- 
crease worker productivity. 

By micro-motion studies on film 
(making a movie of an operation at 
a given camera speed, or placing a 
stop watch physically in the. picture 
area) the segments of an operation 
can be timed and studied simultane- 
ously to eliminate waste motion and 
establish a fair production rate for 
the job. The sales and public rela- 
tions divisions also benefit from a 
film program. Product films are an 
extremely effective selling medium, 
whether they’re shown on television 
motion picture projector 
carried into a» prospect’s office. At 
the community level they are in wide 
use, telling the story of the company 
and the people that make it up. 

It is also pointed out that in the 
present “butter and guns” economy, 
the heavy demands placed upon 
American industry will require the 
use of audio-visual aids in training 


n de- 
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new employees to increase output 
and cut costs. 





IMPROVED CORK BOARDS 


NEW development that keeps 

cork bulletin boards clean five 
times as long, even under dusty 
conditions, has been announced by 
A. C. Davenport & Sons Company. 
The improved surface coating pro- 
tects the board from hand marks 
during installation, as well as from 
dirt and grime during use. Constant 


use without painting or other surface 


refinishing are among its advantages. 
It may be had with or without glass. 
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HOME OF 
FIELD APP 


Agency Management Association: Wil- 
liam P. Stowe, editor of Manager’s Maga- 
zine and District Management, tendered 
his resignation in December. As this is 
being written (December) no successor has 
as yet been named. Bill is becoming vice 
president and director of publications of 
Farnsworth Publishing Company, Inc. of 
New York City. 


x * * 


Amicable Lifé: V. W. Kelley, C.L.U., with 
the company over five years, has been 
named manager of the San Angelo, Texas 
district. In connection with the appoint- 
ment, President Massey sent a_ personal 
letter to all Amicable policyholders in that 
district telling about Mr. Kelley, his back- 
ground and the service the company offers. 


2” 2 2 


Arizona: Roy B. Rummage, with the In- 
surance Department since 1933 and director 
since 1937, died on December 1 last. 


x * * 


Bankers Life of lowa: Frank W. Allcorn, 
ll, C.L.U., in the business since 1945 
and most recently Life Department Man- 
ager for Spratlin, Harrington & Company, 
has been named agency manager of the 
newly established agency in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


ec. & 


Canada Life: W. J. Adams, F.S.A., with 
the company since 1925, has been promoted 
to assistant to the president and secretary. 
Mr. Adams was president of the Life Office 
Management Association in 1949-50. 


x RR 


Commonwealth Life: Homer D. Parker, 
who joined the company as an agent in 
1935, has been promoted from director of 
agencies to agency vice president (weekly 
premium department). 


se &@ ® 


Farmers & Bankers Life: Floyd A. Bash, 
Jr. formerly chief actuary for the Iowa 
State Insurance Department, has been ap- 
pointed chief actuary for the company. 


* & ® 


Fronklin Life: 7. Gale Blanton, in the 
business since 1940 with the Metropolitan 
Liie, has been appointed general agent in 
Streator, Illinois. 


For January, 1952 


William P. Thornton, in the business 
since 1949 with the New York Life, has 
been named general agent in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: John P. Hancock and Com- 
pany has been named general agents for 
the company in Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
Hancock Company, which was established 
in 1919, is the largest all-lines insurance 
agency in Niagara Falls. Charles B. Wright, 
assistant treasurer, is manager of the Life 
Department. 
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Jefferson Standard: Walter L. Rea, in the 
business over 30 years and with the com- 
pany since 1938, has been named manager 
of the newly established branch office in 
San Francisco with headquarters at 126 
New Montgomery Street. At the same time 
five district offices were also created. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: The following 
changes have been made in the district 
agency department: Louis Katz from dis- 
trict manager at Hoboken to Yorkville, 
New York City succeeding the late Edward 
B. Feinberg; Sylvan F. Weill from Colum- 
bus, Ohio to district head at Hoboken, 
and regional supervisor Owen P. Sweeney 
to district manager at Columbus. In ad- 
dition, Harold A. Meyer to manager at 
Kansas City, Missouri; Edmund R. Berge- 
man from district manager at Sioux City, 
to Springfield, Illinois and Frank H. Striney 
from regional supervisor in the North Cen- 
tral territory to district manager at Sioux 
City. 


x * * 


Life & Casualty: A. L. Barrios, with the 
company since 1935, has been promoted to 
district manager of the New Orleans #1 
district. He was formerly a superintendent 
at Lake Charles. 


_— a 
Life of Georgia: C. W. Montgomery, 
formerly staff manager in Thomaston, 


Georgia, has been promoted to district 
manager in Forrest City, Arkansas. 
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Lincoln National: James R. Barron has 
been named assistant counsel. 


oa “2 


Manufacturers Life: L. Phillipe Perinet has 
been named branch manager at Quebec 
City succeeding Andre Chaumette, who is 
continuing as a personal producer. Mr. 
Perinet began his career with the company 
in the branch office in 1929 and joined 
the field force in 1937. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: J. Donald Can- 
non, in the business since 1933 and with 
the company since 1949, has been named 
general agent in Pittsburgh, succeeding 
Charles W. Hall, who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 

Davis Faulkner, in the business 26 years, 
has been named general agent for the 
company in Houston, Texas. This marks 
the company’s re-entry into Texas after 
a lapse of 44 years. In due course other 
agencies will be established in Dallas, San 
Antonio, Fort Worth and other key cities. 


x & & 


Metropolitan Life: The following promo- 
tions were announced late last year: Nor- 
man Carpenter (1927) to second vice 
president in charge of city mortgage loans; 
Louis G. Buisson, to third vice president; 
George E. Walton, to associate general 
counsel; John H. Beatty, to assistant vice 
president; Henry H. Bellinger, to assistant 
general counsel; Don C. Buell, Milton A. 
Ellis, George P. Jenkins, Earl R. Trangmar 
and Fred Ulmer to assistant vice presidents 
in various divisions. 


x: & 8 


Mutual Benefit Life: Grant A. Sharpe, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1907 and 
with the company since 1925, has been 
transferred as business insurance consultant 
from the home office to the Chicago 
Premium Payment and Service Office. 

Terence G. Vane has been promoted to 
associate general agent of the company’s 
Bruce Parsons Chicago Agency. 


x = & 


Mutual Life: John P. Brion, with the com- 
pany since 1946, has been promoted to as- 
sistant director of publicity. 

Charles A. Wagner, who joined the com- 
pany in 1945 and who has been assistant 
manager of the company’s Pueblo Agency 
since 1946, has been promoted to training 
assistant in the home office. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers: Larry Jackson, formerly with the 
Agency Management Association, has been 
named associate director of field services 
for the Association. In addition to the 
usual duties he will also serve as aide to the 
newly created general agents’ and man- 
agers’ section of N.A.L.U. 


te * 


National Bankers Life (Texas): James S. 
Knudson, in the business 17 years, has 
been appointed manager of the Policy De- 
partment and will also be in charge of the 
company’s Policyholders’ Service. 


x * * 


National Life of Vermont: H. F. Johnson, 
with the company for the past 7 years, 
has been named general agent for the 
second agency which the company has 
recently opened ‘in Chicago. This is the 
company’s first brokerage general agency 
and is operated from office quarters at 
208 South LaSalle Street. 


x * * 


Nebraska: Loren H. Laughlin, a lawyer, 
with a long record of public service, be- 
came director of insurance on January 1 
succeeding Bernard R. Stone, resigned. 


ee & 


Nevada: Ross P. Duncan has been named 
deputy insurance commissioner by Paul 
A. Hammel, Commissioner. Mr. Duncan 
is a former Federal Investigator and former 
Deputy United States Marshal. 


x = & 


North Central Life: Fred J. Shoemaker, 
in the business since 1944, has been named 
secretary of the Agency Department and 
will handle the functions and duties of 
business manager and, in addition, direct 
the sales promotion and training activities 
for the company. 
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Occidental Life (Calif.): Frank J. DeVore 
has been named general agent for the 
company in San Mateo, Calif. He first 
joined the company in 1940 and was re- 
cently assistant manager in the San Fran- 
cisco branch office. 
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Pacific Mutual Life: Wesley S. Bagby, 
with the company since 1927, has been 
promoted to assistant treasurer and ad- 
ministrative assistant. At the same time 
John D. Rockafellow was promoted to 
manager of the underwriting department. 

The following home office promotions 
have recently been announced: Richard 
Blaul to director of agency management 
training; Albert F. Gardner to manager of 
Recruiting and Basic Training; Wayne S. 
Bishop to Manager of Sales Promotion 
and Roy V. Proctor to Assistant Manager 
of Sales Promotion. 

Two new general agencies have recently 
been established in Billings, Montana and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Harry F. Kits- 
miller has been named in the former, while 
Frank W. Whaley, Jr. takes over in the 
latter. 

The following group changes have been 
announced: Charles Currier to Superin- 
tendent in the home office; Darwin S. Lig- 
gett, Midwest Regional Supervisor with 
headquarters in Chicago; Armor R. Kill- 
ingsworth to Manager of the Chicago Of- 
fice; Lloyd Harmon to Manager of the 
Kansas City office. 


x s & 


Pacific National Life: A. M. Cheney, a 
member of the board of directors and 
vice president, died on November 18 last. 
Mr. Cheney was one of the organizers of 
the company and was its general counsel 
since its inception. 


x * * 


Paul Revere Life: Robert T. Gorrie, for- 
merly assistant director of agencies of 
the Union Mutual Life, has been named 
general agent for the company in Port- 
land, Maine where he succeeds Earle W. 
Albee, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 
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John R. Gosnell, with the company for 
the past 5 years. has been named :; sistant 
treasurer, 
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Penn Mutual: William D. Hagen his been 
appointed general agent for the c mpany 
in Spokane, Washington, where he syc- 
ceeds Clark P. Erwin, who is cont nuing 
as a personal producer. Mr. Hagen for. 
merly was with the company’s agency jn 
San Diego and was a director of the Life 
Underwriters Association of that city 

W. B. Smith, with the company since 
1938, has been transferred as general agent 
from Toledo, Ohio to Kansas City, Mo. 
where he succeeds Wayne Clover, who is 
retiring from managerial responsibility due 
to ill health but who will continue as a 
personal producer. 

John T. Scott, C.L.U., who has been 
acting manager at the company’s agency 
at 50 Church Street, New York City, has 
been appointed general agent. 

Irvin A. Davies, in the business and with 
the company since 1944, has established a 
new general agency for the company at 
5 Center Street, Hempstead, Long Island 


x * * 


Protective Life: James L. Thompson, in 
the business since 1935 with the Metro- 
politan Life and an assistant manager in 
Charlotte for that company since 1937, 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia. 


~ * * 


Prudential: John B. Deal, with the com- 
pany since 1933, has been transferred as 
district manager from Cincinnati #3 to 
Columbus, Indiana, following the retire 
ment of James R. Kelly. 

Daniel P. Sullivan, in the business since 
1923 and with the company since 1934, has 
been named manager in Buffalo, N. Y 
succeeding the late Sidney Wertimer. 

The following managerial appointments 
have recently been announced: Herb H. 
Schilbe, San Joaquin Valley; Wesley E. 
Lucas, Santa Ana; H. Dean Hof in Boise, 
Idaho. 


+ = * 


Reliance Life: Charles A. Wakefield has 
been named manager of the midwestern 
department, with headquarters in St. Louis 


~*~ * * 


Republic National Life: Roy M. Wehrle, 
in the business since 1934 in various capac- 
ities and most recently deputy commissioner 
for the West Virginia Insurance Depart 
ment, has beeen appointed assistant vice 
president in the reinsurance division. 


= = = 


Retail Credit Company: Has opened two 
new branch offices at Westen, Ontario and 
Springfféld, Missouri. A. B. Burwash is 
manager of the former, while W. C. Mills 
has charge of the latter. 


ea + 


Shenandosh Life: The following assistant 
managers have recently been promoted 
R. A. (Bill) Clement (1941) and E. Norred 
Trinkle (1937) to the positions of manager 
and sales manager, respectively, in the home 
office. 
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Standard Insurance Company of Oregon: 
Ray Scofield, in the business since 1914 and 
most recently with the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Company, has been named 
to head the sales development of the com- 
pany’s new Accident & Sickness Depart- 
ment. According to present plans, these 
policies will be available early next year. 
Richard Wilson, in the business since 
1945, has been named general agent for 
Southern California, with headquarters in 
Pasadena at 53 South Oak Knoll. 


x * * 


Sterling Insurance: Sherman J. Edelman, 
who joined the company in 1947, has been 
promoted to assistant secretary. In addi- 
tion to that office he is also assistant to 
executive vice president John H. Lumley 
and serves as legal counsel 


x * * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 
tion: John P. Good, a lawyer, who joined 
the company in 1949, has been elected 
secretary. 

x~ *«* * 


The Travelers: William W. Frost, formerly 
assistant manager at Milwaukee, has been 
promoted to manager at St. Paul. At the 
same time Robert G. Hamilton, manager 
at Ottawa, has been transferred in similar 
capacity to Winnipeg, Canada. 


x * * 


United Fidelity Life: The following home 
office promotions have recently been an- 
nounced: Homer M. Drew (1923) to first 
assistant secretary; Margaret Claypool 
(1926) to chief underwriter; Roberta Hara- 
man and Elizabeth Spinks (1929 and 1926, 
respectively) to assistant secretaries and 
Lucille Holiman (1923) to manager of 
policy department. 


x * * 


, 
United Insurance Company: The Roy C. 
Markus Agency of Cleveland, Ohio has 
been granted an exclusive franchise for 
the sale of a special line of commercial 
policies, including accident, sickness, hos- 
pitalization and life in the states of Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio and Illinois. 
Branch offices will also be opened in Texas, 
Indiana, Missouri, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Maryland and Washington, D. C. The 
organization currently has a total of more 
than 100 full time field men. 


x * * 


United States Life: David D. Stark, in the 
business since 1945 and with the company 
since 1950, has been appointed eastern re- 
gional group manager. 


x * * 


West Coast Life: Three superintendents 
of agencies have recently been appointed. 
They are: Bob Cecil, C.L.U., with the 
company since 1930 and most recently 
manager of the Manila, P. I. office. He will 
be in charge of the Southwest division. 
William Hardy, with the company since 
1931 and in the business since 1923, takes 
over the North Central division. He was 
formerly agency manager in the home 
olhice. 

‘eve Battleson, who joined the com- 
pany in 1924 and most recently inspector 
of agencies, now is in charge of the South 
Central division. 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our 41st... 
H. R. Lindenberger’s 
26th 














H. R. “Mickey” Lindenberger, our 
District Manager at York, Pa., has won 
wide recognition as a top-notch field 
underwriter. He has been a star pro- 
ducer for The Geo. Wade Agency of 
Harrisburg for the past quarter century. 
A Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
“Mickey” has also won the National Quality Award six 
consecutive times. His persistency record, in the 90% 
bracket, is one of the finest in the Company. He has been a 
leading App-A-Week member for 23 years and is still going 
at a championship pace for The Ohio National. 


he VAIO NATIONATHS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, a, Ohio 





H. R. LINDENBERGER 


York, Pennsylvania 
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*Our gain in insurance in force during 1951. No 
group. Only a handful of the more than 600 
companies in America will show a greater dollar 


increase in outstanding Ordinary Insurance. 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance Jn Force . 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


AHO Upheld 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society’s Assured 
Home Ownership plan which has been featured through- 
out the country for 42 years was again upheld by the 
Court of West Virginia. On Monday, December 3, 
the Supreme Court of Appeals denied the application 
of the West Virginia Insurance Commissioner for 
leave to appeal from the recent decision of Judge Juliar 
F. Bouchelle of the Circuit Court of Kanawha County 
who had held that the Society’s AHO plan did not 
violate state law. The action by the highest court of 
West Virginia finally disposes of this litigation in that 
state. 

The Equitable has operated this plan on a nation- 
wide basis for a period of approximately 42 years. It 
was inaugurated after a study had been made of some- 
what similar plans in Great Britain. The objective of 
the Plan, as stated by the Equitable, is to preserve the 
ownership of the home in the borrower and in his 
dependents, to give added protection to the lender and 
thus to minimize resort to foreclosures. The Equitable 
makes no other form of dwelling loan and the loans 
made under the Plan conform to the uniform non- 
discriminatory standards which have been established 
throughout the nation for all applicants. The loans are 
made in every state of the Union and the District of 
Columbia on the same terms and at the same interest 
rates. The Plan contemplates that a policy of life 
insurance in an amount equal to the amount of the 
loan shall be provided to pay off the loan and thus 
protect it from default after the death of the family 
provider. Either existing insurance issued by the 
Equitable, or policies newly acquired from the Society, 
may be used for this purpose. 


For details of original decision see Best’s Life News Nov. page 34. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Gooderham Dies 


Annuity Rates Reduced 


Melville Ross Gooderham, K.C., President of the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company since 1935, 
died on November 25 at 75. In 1907, Mr. Gooderham 
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appointed first vice-president in 1911, and managing 
director in 1915. 

The company has announced reductions in all cate- 
gories of single premium annuity rates. Reductions vary 
with age and plan—for example, there is a decrease of 
$79.00 in the premium per $10.00 of monthly income for 
a Cash Refund Annuity at age 65. Commenting on 
this reduction, G. L. Holmes, assistant general manager 
and actuary, said, “Although the general trend indicates 
that annuitants are living longer, which would in itself 
result in higher annuity premiums, improved interest 
earnings now make it possible to offer lower annuity 
rates. It seems to me that for the immediate future, 
the rise in interest rates is a more important element in 
immediate annuity premiums than the relatively slow 
decline in annuitant mortality.” 

The new rates became effective December Ist, 1951. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Texmass Case Dismissed 


Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., in the United States 
District Court in Boston on Nov. 29, dismissed on the 
merits, after full argument, the Texmass case in which 
several policyholders of the Massachusetts Mutual and 
the John Hancock Mutual life insurance companies 
made certain allegations regarding insurance company 
investment matters. President Leland J. Kalmbach of 
the Massachusetts Mutual says that this decision affirms 
the correctness of the company’s position in bringing 
these matters to the attention of the policyholders at 
the annual meeting on April 11, at which time the policy- 
holders showed their confidence in the directors by 
voting that it was against the best interests of the 
company to pursue further these suits pending in the 
United States District Court and that such suits should 
be withdrawn. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Monthly Collection Plan 
Following a 7-months’ test in five branch offices, the 


New York Life Insurance Company has announced that 
it will extend its new remittance slip system for monthly 





became second vice-president of the company, being 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


premium collections to all branches as rapidly as possible. 

Che new system, which eliminates mailed premium 
notices, is expected to result in substantial operating 
savings due to reduced clerical, postage and printing 
costs. 

The five branch offices where the Company has 
experimented with the plan are located in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 
l‘or the past seven months a specially designed remit- 
tance folder has been used in all monthly premium cases 
in these branches. It consists of twelve envelopes, the 
inside flap of each being used as a remittance slip. 
No coupon book is involved as in many monthly collec- 
tion systems. The envelope flaps are perforated to show 
the policy number, the premium due and the due date. 
The policyholder has nothing to do but enclose his 
check or money order and seal the envelope which is 
pre-addressed to the branch office handling his business. 


Savings 


The folders are prepared in the Home Office and 
sent to the branches. On a new policy the remittance 
folder is delivered to the policyholder by the agent 
when he delivers the policy. 

The cover of the folder provides for a record of 
payments so that the policyholder will have, in one place, 
the check numbers, dates and amounts of all his pay- 
ments for a complete year. 

According to J. Howard Ditman, comptroller of 
New York Life, it is estimated that the resulting savings 


A WORD OF 
APPRECIATION .. . 


It occurs to us, as we celebrate our 50th 
year, that we owe a debt of gratitude to 
many people. 

. . To those who transplanted the life in- 
surance idea to America and thus laid the 
foundation for the greatest institution for 
financial security the world has ever known. 

. . To the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, 
first life insurance company in America, and 
those other early companies which pioneered 
in this great business. 

.. To Elizur Wright, father of sound 
State supervision. 

. . To the field forces who took the story 
of life insurance to the people and made 
the real sale. 

To them all, for making it possible for 
us to be 50 years old this year, and to have 
added our modest efforts to the service of 
Life Insurance in America, we bow in 
gratitude. 
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should amount to $50,000 annually per 100,000 pjlicies, 

“We developed this plan in line with the gi wing 
trend toward the monthly budgeting of family ex. 
penses,” Mr. Ditman said. “Our tests have show: that 
policyholders welcome this modern, convenient micthod 
of paying their monthly life insurance bills. And we 
welcome their acceptance of the idea that life insurance 
premiums should be regarded as a regular monthly item 
to be budgeted along with other essential family ex- 
penditures.” 


OCCIDENTAL 
Pensions Up 50% 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
has just put through a 50% increase in the pension rates 
for its salaried employees, H. W. 
announced in December. 

Over 1500 employees in the home office and branches 
in 36 states and Canada are affected by the increase. 
The boost applies also to employees who have already 
retired on pension and payments will be made retroactive 
to January 1, 1951. 


3rower, President, 


The step marks the company’s recognition of sub- 
stantially increased living costs for its workers and 
retired people during the past few years. No additional 
contribution is required from the employee in order to 
receive the increased pension benefit. An employee's 
pension may go to the top limit of $500 monthly. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
Mutualized 


As of January 1 of this year the Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company, New Orleans, Louisiana became 
fully mutualized. As a result it has ceased to issue any 
non-participating policies. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Agents’ Strike 


Last month a major life insurance company got its 
first taste of what many commercial enterprises have 
experienced frequently in recent years—a major strike 
of employees. On December 1 members of the Insurance 
Agents’ International Union (AFL), covering ap 
proximately 15,000 district agents of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., went on strike 
in some 35 states and the District of Columbia. This was 
the first major work stoppage of any consequence in the 
company’s 76-year history. 

The contract with the company came up for renewal 
as of December 1 and the Union advised the company 
on September 20 that it would not be renewed auto 
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matically. Initial talks were opened on October 1 to 
discuss a new contract. On October 19 the negotiations 
were suspended. They were re-opened on November 
15 and continued until the strike occurred. 


Company Cooperates 


The company opened its books to the Union repre- 
sentatives and held many consultations with an actuary 
employed by the Union. The offer made, according to 
the company, was the best that could be in view of: 
(1) the impossibility of increasing premiums on business 
already on the books; (2) the agents’ position in a 
competitive market; (3) limitations placed upon the 
company by Section 213 of the New York law; and (4) 
the social necessity of providing insurance at reasonable 
net costs. 

Originally the Union demanded some $64,000,000 in 
wage increases and later reduced their demands to about 
$35,000,000. This latter would average about $45 
weekly, or a raise of 40% for each of the agents involved. 
The company states that currently the average district 
agent receives over $99 weekly in earnings, and addi- 
tional welfare benefits worth almost $12 per week. The 
company offered the Union increases in commission 
scale estimated at approximately $3.45 per week. In 
addition, the offer was renewed for a non-contributory 
pension plan and a refund of the amount the agents have 
contributed to the present one. This refund would 
approximate $150 per agent. 

During the first week of the strike the company 
estimated that approximately two-thirds of the agents 
affected were out on strike, while the balance were 
reporting to their regular district offices. As expected, 
most of the strike activity was in the large industrial 
centers and the company claimed that in several Western 
and Southern states there was no strike activity at all. 
The Union, on the other hand, claimed a much higher 
percentage of the agents were out on strike and urged 
policyholders not to pay premiums. 

The company has indicated that should the strike 
continue beyond 4 weeks, which is the grace period for 
most of the weekly premium policies, the contracts 
would automatically go on the extended term basis 
providing there was enough value in them for this 
purpose. In the cases of contracts without non-forfeiture 
values, no decision had been reached as this is being 
written. As readers have probably noted, the company 
used advertisements in many newspapers suggesting 
that policyholders bring their premiums to district offices 
or send them in through the mail. How effective these 
advertisements have been is not possible to say at this 
time. 


TEXAS LIFE 


Stock Dividend 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Texas Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas on 
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of stockholders on December 11 for the purpose of 
declaring a 25% stock dividend, thereby raising the 
capital from $400,000 to $500,000. As customary, the 
stockholders approved its action last month. 

The last time the company declared a stock dividend 
was in December, 1943 when the capital was raised from 


November 9 it was authorized to call a special meeting $200,000 to $400,000. 
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Centralization—from page 67 


is the progress shown in alphabeti- 
cal punch card equipment and pro- 
cedures, out of which have grown 
some very interesting premium ac- 
counting and collection methods. 
These have been put to good use 
by many of the larger general agents 
in the country and also are well 
designed for use in autonomous ac- 
counting and collection by large 
company branch offices. 
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From the above several consider- 
ations it becomes apparent that a 
basic element in safe and economi- 
cal autonomous field operation is 
a sufficient volume of business to 
warrant the employment of high 
grade supervisory personnel, the 
maintenance of a large enough res- 
ervoir of clerical personnel to guar- 
antee flexibility, and the use of 
mechanical aids and controls. Al- 
though decentralization is desirable 
because it overcomes duplication, it 
is still subject to the same rules of 
mass production that have made 
centralization efficient. Below a cer- 
tain level of volume the business 
cannot support the type of operation 
called for under autonomy, and it 
is extremely important that this level 
be determined with some degree of 
accuracy. The writer knows of no 
standard yardstick for making this 
judgment and most probably no 
standard could possibly apply for 
all situations. It varies materially 
depending on the classes of business 
being written; apparently requiring 
a larger volume of fire insurance 
premium than of casualty insurance 
premium for the same degree of 
autonomy, and, of course, it varies 
most materially in relation to the 
amount of autonomy conferred, 
whether for some or for many func- 
tions. 


Volume 


This matter of volume is impor- 
tant and should not be overlooked 
at any time when specific decisions 
are being made. It would seem un- 
wise to confer autonomy where vol- 
ume is lacking even though the 
grade of personnel existing in the 
location under consideration appears 
to be thoroughly adequate. In this 
case one, or both, of two situations 
probably prevails, either the good 
manpower is being wasted or, as 
is more apt to be the case, it is the 
result of certain fortuitous circum- 
stances which cannot be expected 
to continue indefinitely. Unfortu- 
nately in matters of organization and 
for the long pull dollars count, and 
a small office, even when super- 
latively staffed, does not have the 
wherewithal to keep itself super- 
lative when defections occur. On 
the other hand, although autonomy 
should not be conferred where per- 





sonnel is weak even with m: 


than 
adequate volume, the matter -hould 
never be dropped there. 

Volume is a stubborn mast: and 
requires obedience. A way «it, at 
times, when several small offic: s are 
involved is to merge them tovcther 
or with some larger office. But 


such a course may not mesh with 
the production program of the com- 
pany, and the smaller offices may 
have to be maintained for reasons 
of high policy. Here again it should 
be repeated that to set up a de- 
partmental office to supply the home 
office functions for these small of- 
fices without any elimination of 
duplication would not seem to hold 
any great advantage. This has some- 
times been called centralized-decen- 
tralization and, like its name, cancels 
itself out. It would appear that the 
only way such a move can be made 
with profit is to eliminate some dup- 
licate functions from the branch 
offices rather than from the depart- 
mental offices. At this writing such 
possibilities are strictly limited be- 
cause of the service obligations im- 
plicit in branch office operation. 

A good barometer of duplication 
is the “application” or “daily re- 
port” file. If it exists in duplicrte in 
the organization there is duplication. 


Where the file is maintained de- 
termines in the ultimate analysis 
where most of the work must. be 
done. 


Future Trends 


Today there seems little doubt that 
the trend is toward decentralization, 
made practical one must hope 
through the elimination of duplica- 
tion. But what of the future? Have 
we ahead of us, like the pendulum, 
a swing back in the opposite direc 
tion? Will we be centralizing again 
before long? That is not only pos 
sible but, as the writer sees it, quite 
probable. Centralization still holds 
the key to the greatest economies 
when machines and techniques are 
available for mass handling. But 
duplication must be eliminated. The 
key to future centralization will be 
the matter of speed—speed of com 
munication and speed of processin«. 
Much of the service now performe: 
in branch offices is done there be 
cause it can be done promptly with 
out the long delays that are char 
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acteristic of home office operation. 
Records must be instantly available 
and so also must be the person with 
the knowledge and authority. To- 
day the person alone, without the 
records, would lose much of his 
effectiveness. But fundamentally it 
is this great appurtenance of rec- 
ords that presents the problems of 
duplication and of centralization-de- 
centralization always facing the in- 
dustry. When machinery and tech- 
niques can be developed for keeping 
the key person where he belongs, 
in the field, and maintaining the 
records where they can be main- 
tained most economically, in a cen- 
tral location, but making the rec- 
ords still instantly available to the 
person, then we will have solved the 
problem of centralization without 
duplication and the pendulum will 
swing back again. 

Speed of communication is basi- 
‘ally possible today with the tele- 
phone and the teletype. Expense, 
however, is a serious drawback to 
their extensive use for transmitting 
large bodies of material today. A 
new approach to the problem of 
speed of recording and processing 
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must be found, as is adequately 
evidenced by the general dissatis- 
faction with home office delays and 
congestion. It is the writer’s belief 
that we are on the verge of great 
advances in this regard by means 
of electronic machinery. The po- 
tential speeds for processing data 
electronically are simply staggering 
to anyone familiar only with the 
“horse and buggy” speeds of punch 
card equipment. Not only have we 
great possibilities in the matter of 
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processing speeds, but data once re- 
corded electronicaily can be trans- 
mitted in mass by telephone line with 
greatly reduced elapsed time, so that 
the present high cost of rapid com- 
munication can be materially re- 
duced. 

Electronic equipment naturally 
must be high in cost; it requires 
great volume to justify its use, thus 
forcing companies to centralize in 
order to support the cost. But it 
will also make this centralization 
possible, thus being both cause and 
effect. 

Perhaps then when these things 
have been achieved, we will feel that 
we have reached heaven on earth, 
that our problems will all be solved, 
and that we will be freed at last for 
endless rounds of golf and garden- 
ing. I doubt it. Insurance will still 
have to be sold, in fact more of it 
will be needed in this kind of econ- 
omy ; losses will still have to be ad- 
justed; results will still have to be 
appraised; errors will still have to 
be excused and overcome; most of 
us will still be found working at the 
old stands, if we should live that 
long. 
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CATASTROPHE DEATH 
POOL 


ITH the drafting of a tenta- 
tive form of pooling agree- 
ment to cover the war catastrophe 
death hazard, the life insurance com- 
panies of the country have taken 
the first formal step in setting up a 
program to protect against possible 
loss from atomic bombing or other 
enemy action which might take a 
heavy toll of civilian lives within the 
United States or its possessions. 
The agreement form has gone to 
a number of company heads for 
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their study and comment and the 
plan was presented to the Life 
Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners, 
at the mid-year meeting for their 
consideration in principle. The Com- 
mittee approved. 

The plan has been formulated as 
a result of more than a year’s work 
under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee on War Problems of the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
and the American Life Convention. 
It would spread the losses incurred 
by such acts of war, up to a specified 
limit, among the subscribing com- 


Little Known Facts about Insurance Men* 


@ It is estimated that the families 
of life insurance agents in the 
United States spend more than 
$8,000,000.00 each year with their 
dry cleaners. 

This is but one of the many ways 
in which the life insurance agent 
and his family help to play their 
part in the vast network of the 
nation’s economic structure. 

Yes, anyway you look at it, the 
life insurance agent is a mighty 
important man in every American 
community. 


*SOURCES: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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panies in proportion to their vjlume 
of risks within the home area 


“The plan does not provide a 
means of meeting death claims jn 
the event of widespread atomic 
bombing which devastates the coun- 
try,” Ray D. Murphy, executive vice- 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and chairman of the 
Committee, said. ““No means can be 
provided for a condition of general 
chaos that would separate the life 
companies from the fate of the gen- 
eral economy. The plan has been 
devised, however, to give a greater 
measure of security to individual 
companies by our own voluntary ac- 
tion, without 
ment, in 


recourse to govern- 


case of a more limited 


tragedy.” 

It is estimated by the committee 
that possible catastrophe claims of 
$1,250,000,000 annually, in addition 
to normal losses, might be shared 
through the pool as proposed, if 
practically all companies in the coun- 
try cooperate in it. It is estimated 
that this would probably cover some 
400,000 policyholder deaths annu- 
ally and that would probably re- 
flect total civilian catastrophe deaths 
of about 800,000 annually. 


Under the pooling agreement as 
approved by the committee, three 
separate pools are set up, to cover 
separately ordinary life insurance, 
group life insurance and industrial 
insurance. Each plan has its par- 
ticular problems and the special 
risk is kept on a common basis by 
those participating in each pool. 


The pooling plan would become 
effective at a date to be decided by 
the presidents of the two associa- 
tions, provided 100 or more com- 
panies have signed and a substantial 
part of the insurance in force is 
represented by the signatory com- 
panies. 


A Governing Committee of 12 
would be appointed jointly by the 
two agsociations, made up of presi- 
dents, chairman or other high execu- 
tives of signatory companies which 
are members of the associations. 
This committee will not only di- 
rectly govern the pool, but will also 
act as a Board of Arbitration with 
respect to any possible claims. A 
Pool Manager would be named to 
actively direct operations. 
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Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lowe & McKenney, Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ...............0.-0e005 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ... 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, —eenen. Va. 
Chie ago, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Til. 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) ............Dec. 37 
National Accident & Health, 7 hia 
(New Hospital Policy) . ° Dee. 37 
National ons . 
r Term Policy) .........Aug. 39 


-Oct. 90 
35 


(Five 
. Aug. 36 National Public Service, eattle 


-Aug. 37 
Dec. 34 


(New Home Office) Nov. 36 
National Reserve Life, Tope ka 
(Consolidates with Polieyholder’ S 
National) 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) ..............Aug. 
a York — New York 


& H. paign) 
(Monthly Collection Plan) 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Capital Increase) ......cccccccces Nov. 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Eliminating Premium Receipts) ..Oct. 
Occidental Ls. kas Angeles 
(45 Years O 
(Pensions U ~ 30%) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Mutualized) 
Paenteiphte Life, Philadelphia 
(Stock Sale Approved) ... 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(New Agent’s Contract) 
(Liberalizations) 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
—— ‘ (Favorably Examined) 
Provident Life & Casualty, Chattanooga 
(New Company) 
Provident Life, 
(Favorably Examined) 


Mutual Savings Life, 


Prudential. Newark 
Rates Reduced) 
(Agents’ Strike) 
Pyramid Life, “opeka 
(Change: we) ee 
Reliance fe, Pittsburgh 
(See Lincoln National Life) 
(Enters A. & H. Field) 
Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Changes to Old Line) ............: 
State Mutual Life, W nena 
(White Dies) 
Teachers Ins, & Ann. Assn., ’ New York 
(Variable Annuity) 
Tennessee Valley Life, Jackson 
(New Com any) 
Texas Life, Waco 
(Stock Dividend) ..ccccccsccccccccd Ja 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Preferred Risk Ordinary) 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(Moves) 
CN BUNIDD 6 .600-0-00:06006:0004005000" 
Union Mutual, Portland 
(Non-Can Liberalizations) 
United American Life, Denver 
(Opens New Home Office) 
United Insurance, Chicago 


(Taking over All States Life) ....Nov. : 


United! Staten Life. New York 
(Baby Group Casualty) 
(Term Volume Credit 60%) 

West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Adult Payor Benefit) 
(“Package” Plan) 


Louis, Mo. 


National Equity Life, 1 little Rock, 
National Life and Acc dent, N: shville, 
National Life, Montpelier, 


de ate «+ aatie ceeiuea Back bisa National Old Line, 
14 


Nelson and Warren, 


3 
ttle’ Rock, 
National Reserve, Topeka, Kan. 


Louis, 


New England Mutual Life, Boston, 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. ¥ 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn 
Oecidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. .. 


Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pacific Mutual Life, 


Los Angeles, 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Peoples Life, Frankfort, 
Philadelphia Life, P x eee 


Ind. 


Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. 
Provident Life and Acc ek. Chatts Anooga, 


Prudential Insurance, 


Newark 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


Royal Typewriter Co., 


New York, N.Y. .. 


Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Cebicceresewsc reas seescwees 10-74 


Sheppard Envelope Co. 


Worcester, Mass 


Sheraton Hotels, Boston, Mass. ..... 
Simpla Research and Mfg. Co. Inc., 


Southern Life, Atlanta, 
Speakman, Frank M., 


Ga. 


Philadelphia, I 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8S., Chicago, 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, 


United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Insurance, Chicago, Ill. ....... 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 


Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. .......... Wire, wks, ATRL ee 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


BEST’S INSURANCE 
Che CNational Magazine o 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis. New York, N. Y. 


NEWS 


Unsurance 
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